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THE MICONINOVI FLUTE ALTARS} 


THERE are, as is well known, seven Tusayan pueblos, six of which 
speak the Hopi language, while a seventh, called Hano, is Tanoan, 
an unassimilated intrusion from the Rio Grande peoples. As sources 
of material for a study of the Hopi ceremoniology we practically 
have but five pueblos, —Walpi, Micofiinovi, Cufiopavi, Cipaulovi, 
and Oraibi, each of which has an independent presentation of the 
Tusayan ritual. One of the two remaining pueblos, Sitcomovi, is a 
colony of Walpi, from which it separated about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It has no celebration of the ritual independ- 
ently of Walpi, and no observance of the ceremonial calendar. 
Hano likewise does not observe the ritual independently of Walpi, 
for neither it nor Sitcomovi? has any ¢¢foni or chieftain’s badge of 
a great religious society. 

It is thus evident that the Tusayan ritual, in its complete form, 
is observed on the East Mesa in only one pueblo, Walpi, and the 
remaining two villages simply contribute celebrants.® 

In a former publication* I have outlined, provisionally, the cere 


1 The studies were made while in charge of an expedition sent out by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to explore the ruins of Arizona, 

2 The so-called Aimofwi, or village chief, governor of Sitcomovi, is said to own 
a tipont. It is interesting in this connection to note that the chief of the Flute 
Society, Cimo, was governor of Walpi at the time of his death. 

8 Generally those who by marriage have taken up a residence in the other vil- 
lages. None of these are chiefs in any great ceremony. 

* “Provisional List of Annual Ceremonies at Walpi.” Jnternationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, Bd. viii. 1895. 

The ritual which I have given in this work was limited to Walpi, but last sum- 
mer (1896) I spent some days at the Middle Mesa and Oraibi, during which I 
made inquiries in regard to the nature of their ceremonial calendars. fF find that 
all the rites, with one or two exceptions, occur in the other four Tusayan towns. 
There is likewise at least one additional ceremony which I am told is extinct at 
Walpi. This is the so-called Owakiilti, a remarkable ceremony which is observed’ 
at Oraibi. Mr. Voth informs me that he has made elaborate studies of the Oraibi 
Owakiilti, which he will hereafter publish. 
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monial calendar of Walpi, which would very naturally be regarded 
as common to the other four pueblos where the complete ritual is 
celebrated. Ina general sense this conclusion is true; but studies 
of the ceremonials of the villages on the Middle Mesa, and at Oraibi, 
have shown that there are significant variations in details in the 
performance of the same rite in the five Tusayan pueblos. These 
variations necessitate study of all modifications if we would obtain 
accurate data from which to draw conclusions. For general purposes, 
for instance, an account of the Walpi Snake Dance may be regarded 
as a description of this Tusayan ceremony ; but for that accuracy 
which is demanded by the student this statement is too vague, since 
the priests of the other pueblos also have their version, which differs 
in details from that at Walpi, and it is an assumption to suppose that 
it is any less archaic than that of the Walpians. Each no doubt 
retains some archaisms which fail in others, and to interpret the 
ceremony we should know all modifications. In a later publication 
I hope to discuss these variations in the Snake Dances, having now 
witnessed them in four of the five Tusayan villages where they are 
performed. 

In considering the best method of publishing this comparative 
material, recognizing the importance of facts still to be gathered, 
two lines of presentation have suggested themselves: either a mo- 
nographic description of each ceremony in each pueblo, or a compar- 
ison of that in each village with the best known, those at Walpi, 
indicating the differences. Another equally advantageous method is 
a comparison of each ceremony with all the other versions, one by 
one. This has been the treatment adopted in the present article, 
which is limited to a special aspect of the comparisons. 

The priests who now control different ceremonials in each of the 
five pueblos know little, save by hearsay and tradition, of the secret 
rites of the religious societies of their neighbors. The Snake Chief 
at Walpi has never seen the altars and secret rites of the Snake 
Dance in any pueblo but his own; indeed, up to last summer, as he 
told me, he had never witnessed the public Snake Dance at Oraibi. 
The Flute chiefs at the Middle Mesa, although old men, never saw 
the Flute altars at Walpi, and one of the priests of the Flute Society 
of Walpi refused to go into the Flute house at Oraibi, where the altar 
was in place, on the ground that such visiting was not regarded as 
customary or good. I was not able to find out how far back in their 
history this want of intercommunication extended, but it is highly 
interesting to the student in view of the resemblances and differ- 
ences in the presentation of the same ceremony in different pueblos. 
While it is probably patent to all that resemblances in ceremonies 
are of ancient date, it is not clear that those likenesses are not in 
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part results of modern interchanges. The causes of the differences 
are not as clear ; they may be due to ancient variations, modifications 
which have sprung from differentiations, or some other reasons. 
Variations in the altars and their accessories would seem to be most 
suggestive, and it is therefore of interest to have a clear idea of the 
nature of ceremonial objects used by the same priesthood in differ- 
ent pueblos. I have therefore chosen the altars of the Flute frater- 
nities to show the range of modifications. It is self-evident that we 
cannot obtain final and complete knowledge of the character of a 
cultus by a study of the paraphernalia of worship, and it may justly 
be said that a study of all the modifications of Christian altars gives 
a very imperfect idea of Christianity. The Moki cultus is largely 
one of symbols, and every figure on their altars has a symbolic 
meaning connected with their worship, so that if we could rightly 
interpret these symbols we could take a long step forward in the 
interpretation of their cultus. A comparison of the few altars of 
any one ceremony which still survives is sure to shed some light on 
the meaning of the rites performed about them. 

From my previous articles the reader may find that we know the 
general characters of the Flute altars of Walpi, Cipaulovi, and 
Oraibi. No one has yet described those of Micofiinovi and Cufiopavi. 
It is therefore the object of the present article to publish an account 
of the former, comparing them with those concerning which we 
have reliable data. There remains to be studied the Flute altars of 
Cufiopavi, of which nothing is definitely known.! 

A celebration of the Flute observance takes place in every Tu- 
sayan pueblo where there is a Snake Dance, with which it alternates 
on successive years. Walpi and Micofiinovi observe a Flute cere- 
mony on even, and Oraibi, Cufiopavi, and Cipaulovi on the odd 
years. In 1896, as ending in an even number, each of the former 
pueblos observed a Flute, and the latter a Snake Dance, whereas 
next year the arrangement will be reversed. 

Advantage was taken by me of the opportunities presented this 
year for the study of the Flute observances, of which the following 
pages are the records.” 


1 They will probably be found to have strong likenesses to those of Cipaulovi, 
for I suspect that this pueblo was a colony of old Cufiopavi with increments from 
some unknown pueblo now in ruins. It is not mentioned in early Spanish accounts 
of Tusayan, and its name must have originated since peaches were brought into 
the country, or in historic times. It was first mentioned by Garces in 1775-76. 
Seven years later Morfi said it had a population of fourteen families, “ porque sus 
vicinos ser han transladado al brazo austral dela mesa y forman de sisto pueblo 
llamado Xongopavi ” (Cufiopavi). 

2 The Snake Dance and Flute Ceremonial occurred on the following dates in 


1896 : — 








— 
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I arrived at Micofiinovi on August 15th, the eighth day of the 
celebration, and was freely admitted to inspect the altars of the two 
fraternities, called the Cakwalefiya and Macilefiya, the Blue Flute 
and the Drab Flute societies. I likewise studied the public dance 
on the following day, but reserve my descriptions of the latter fora 
more extended publication. The public dance of the Flute societies 
at Micofiinovi and the exercises at the sacred spring are in essen- 
tials the same as at Walpi and Cipaulovi, which I have elsewhere 
described. An important exceptional feature of the Micofiinovi 
public dance is the presence among the participants of two cele- 
brants, one wearing on his back the symbolic disk of the Sun, and 
the other a “ moisture tablet,” ! identical with that which I have 
described in my accounts of the Mamzrautiand Naacnaiya. As I 
believe the Flute and Snake dances are both intimately associated 
with sun, corn, and rain worship, these emblems are highly appropri- 
ate in this connection.” 

There are two Flute altars at Micofiinovi, both with elaborate rere- 
dos and figurines. The chief of the Cakwalefiya had a ‘fon on his 
altar, but although the chief of the Drab Flute had one of these 
sacred palladia in the room, it was not in its customary position on 
the altar. I noticed this fact and asked to see his ¢ifont. He showed 
it to me, unwinding its wrappings, but failed to satisfactorily explain 
why he did not set it in its proper place. The only explanation 
which I have is a theoretical one, that the ¢/foni was not a true 
Macilefiya palladium. Walpi, as is known, has no Drab Flute 
tiponi,® and as there is a great resemblance between ceremonies at 
Walpi and Micofiinovi it would not be strange if the same was true 


Snake. Flute. 
Oraibi, August roth. Micofiinovi, August 16th. 
Cipaulovi, August 23d. Walpi, August 2oth. 


Cufiopavi, August 24th. 

' These so-called “ moisture tablets” are made of a wooden framework over 
which is stretched a skin painted with symbolic figures, and adorned with feathers 
and other objects. They are worn on the back by the priests. The sun-disks 
consist of a hoop girt with plaited corn-husks, over which is stretched a skin with 
a symbolic face of the sun depicted upon it. A row of eagle wing-feathers radi- 
ates from the periphery of this disk, their shafts being ixserted in the plaited corn- 
husks. 

* The Alosaka of the Walpi presentation was not seen in the Micofiinovi Flute 
observance. 

’ The Antelope Society in each of the five villages has a ¢ifoni, and conse- 
quently an altar; but with the exception of Walpi there is no Snake altar, except 
possibly at Micofiinovi, where observations of the secret rites of the Snake Dance 
have not been made. When I called Kopeli’s attention to my failure to observe 
the Snake //foni in Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and Cufiopavi, he replied that he alone was 
the owner of a Snake “fond. It is, however, yet to be seen whether Micofiinovi 
has the sacred object. 
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of the latter pueblo. Both Oraibi and Cipaulovi have this badge, 
which will probably likewise be found in Cufiopavi. It would seem 
that subordinate societies may celebrate their part of a rite without 
a chieftain’s badge, but the celebration on that account lacks in 
ardor. This is the case in the Snake Dance in Tusayan, which is 
nowhere celebrated with so much fervor as at Walpi; for in all the 
five villages which hold this festival there is but one Snake ¢iponti, 
that of Kopeli, Snake chief at Walpi. 

The reredos of the Macilefiya altar consisted of two uprights 
supporting a transverse wooden slat. The uprights were incised 
with three rows of concave depressions arranged vertically. The 
transverse portion bore four figures of rain-clouds outlined by black 
borders, from which depended a row of parallel black lines repre- 
senting falling rain. The lower third of this transverse slat had 
two rows of concavities, similar to those on the uprights. The 
reredos stood in front of a bank of maize stacked at the end of the 
room.! The parts of the altar were tied together with yucca shreds, 
and held in place with wooden pegs. On the floor at the right- 
hand side of the altar, leaning against a wall, there were two rec- 
tangular tiles, each of which was decorated with rain-cloud symbols 
and dragonflies. 

Two figurines were set on mounds of sand in front of the reredos, — 
one on the right, called the Flute youth ; the other on the left, the 
Flute maid. These figurines were armless effigies, with prominent 
lateral appendages to the head in the place of ears. Each of these 
was tipped with radiating rods connected by red yarn, resembling a 
symbolic squash blossom. The cheeks bore triangular markings. Six 
feathers, three on each side, projected at right angles from the sides 
of the body, and a narrow painted band, consisting of alternate blocks 
of black and white, was made along the medial line, extending from 
a symbolic figure of a rain-cloud upon which a half ear of maize 
was painted. These two figurines are similar in position and shape 
to like effigies on other Flute altars, as elsewhere described, and 
have the same names. -Just in front of the figurines, one on each 
side, were placed upright logs, rounded at the top and pierced with 
holes, from which, like pins from a cushion, projected small rods 
tipped with flaring ends painted in several colors, representing flow- 
ers. These logs correspond to the mounds of sand, covered with 
meal, of other Flute altars, and were called ¢alactcomos.” 


1 Common to all Flute altars. 

2 These mounds admit of the following explanation. In many stories of the 
origin of societies of priests which took place in the underworld, the first mem- 
bers are represented as erecting their altars before the “flower mound” of 
Miiiyinwi. This was the case of the Flute youth and maid, progenitors of the 
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The interval between the uprights of the reredos was occupied by 
a number of zigzag-shaped sticks or rods, symbolic of lightning, 
corn-stalks, and other objects. 

These rods and sticks, as well as the uprights themselves, were 
held vertically by a ridge of sand on the floor. From the middle of 
this ridge, half way from either end and at right angles to the altar, 
there was spread on the floor a zone of sand upon which meal had 
been sprinkled. This zone terminated at the end opposite the 
reredos with a short bank of sand at right angles to it, in which an 
upright row of eagle wing-feathers was set. Upon the zone of sand 
there was placed a row of rudely carved bird effigies ; and at the 
extremity of this row, just before the eagle wing-feathers, stood a 
slab upon which was depicted a half ear of maize and two rain-cloud 
symbols, one on each side. Between the first bird effigy and this 
slab was a medicine bowl, from which the nearest bird appeared to 
be drinking. The bird effigies were eight in number, all facing 
away from the altar. There were likewise on the floor other cere- 
monial paraphernalia common to all altars, among which may be 
mentioned the six-directions maize (corn of six colors used in a six- 
directions altar), rattles, medicine bowl, a plaque of sacred meal, 
honey pot, and similar objects. Their position on the floor by the 
altar is immaterial in significance, for that has little meaning and 
is not characteristic of different altars. 

The Cakwalefiya Society altar is even more complicated. Its 
reredos consisted of uprights and transverse slats of wood, the for- 
mer decorated with ten rain-cloud pictures, five on each side, one 
above the other. These symbols had square outlines, each angle 
decorated with a figure of a feather, and depending from each rain- 
cloud figure parallel lines representing falling rain were painted. 
The transverse slat bore a row of nine rain-cloud figures of semi- 
circular form. Four zigzag sticks representing lightning hung 
from the transverse slat between the vertical or lateral parts of the 
reredos. Two supplementary uprights were fastened to the main 
reredos, one on each side. These were decorated at their bases 
with symbolic pictures representing maize surmounted by rain-cloud 
figures. The ridge of sand between the uprights of the altar sup- 
ported many smaller rods and slats, the medially placed one deco- 
rated with a picture of maize. 

From the middle point of this ridge of earth a zone of sand, 
covered with meal, was drawn across the floor at right angles to the 
altar. This zone terminated abruptly, and upon it was placed a row 


Flute Society. These mounds, now erected on earth before the figurine of Miii- 
yinwi in the Flute chambers, symbolize the ancestral mounds of the underworld, 
the wooden objects inserted in it representing flowers. 
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of four bird effigies, all facing from the altar. Between the second 
and third bird was a small bowl. A ¢ipond stood at the left of the 
sand zone near the altar, on the right hand, and at the left were two 
water gourds (wikozrié)} and ears of corn. 

Three figurines stood before the altar; one on the left ; two on 
the right sides. The figurine on the left represented the Flute 
youth, who held in both hands a miniature flute upon which he 
appeared to be playing. On his head was a packet make of corn- 
husk, and around his neck a necklace of artificial flowers. Of the 
two figurines on the other side, one represented the Flute maid, 
the other Miiiyifiwa.2 The latter had ears of maize depicted on 
the quadrants of the body. Upon her head were three rain-cloud 
symbols, and her cheeks were decorated with triangular markings. 
On the floor in front of the two smaller figurines were hillocks of 
sand, into which were inserted small rods terminating in enlarged 
conical extremities variously colored. 

Although I did not witness the secret ceremonials of either Flute 
society at Micofiinovi for want of time, I saw from the nature of 
the prayer-sticks (fahos) that they probably resembled the rites 
at Cipaulovi. In addition to prescribed Flute pahos, I saw the 
manufacture of the two wooden slabs, decorated with corn figures, 
which were carried by the maidens in the public dance, and the 
balls of clay with small sticks, called the tadpoles, which are made 
in both the Flute and Snake ceremonials at Walpi. There is a 
close resemblance between the small matcis, or Flute pahos, tied to 
the ladder of the Flute houses, and the awata natctis, or standards, 
with skins and red-stained horsehair on the roofs of the chambers in 
which the altars are erected. 


COMPARISON WITH THE WALPI FLUTE ALTAR, 


As I have already® pointed out, there is but one Flute altar at 
Walpi, that of the Cakwalefiya, the Society of Macilefiya having 
become extinct. The uprights of the reredos in the Flute altars of 
both pueblos bear similar symbolic pictures of rain-clouds, five in 
number, one above the other. The transverse slat of the Walpi 
Flute altar differs from that of the Micofiinovi in having a picture 
of Tawa (sun), with two semicircular rain-cloud figures on each 
side, in the interval between which is pictured a zigzag figure 
representing lightning. Both altars have images of the Flute youth, 


1 Called likewise monwikozri. 

2 The prayers of the Flute priests on their day of assembly were especially 
directed to the gods of the above (sun), those of the six cardinal points, and 
Miiiyifiwf, the goddess of the underworld (germ goddess). 

8 Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. p. 131. 
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Flute maid, and Miiiyifiwd,’ and as far as known they are the only 
Tusayan Flute altars which have an effigy of the last mentioned. 
The figurine of the Walpi Flute youth has no flute in his hand, and 
the slabs with figures of persons playing the flute, elsewhere de- 
scribed, which characterize the Walpi altar, are absent in Micofii- 
novi. 

My studies of the secret ceremonials of the Walpi Flute in 1896 
were essentially verifications of the account of the ceremony of 
1892, which I have already published in this Journal. The Flute 
priests met on August 11th, and the final dance was celebrated on 
the 19th. I witnessed the rites of the first three days, and studied 
the paraphernalia of the altar erected on the fourth. The unwrap- 
ping of the “pont took place in 1896 on the third day, or that 
before the altar was erected, while in 1892 it occurred on the sixth 
day. The method of procedure in opening and rewrapping this 
sacred bundle was the same in the two years; but as Cimo, the chief 
in 1892, had died in the interval, his part in this act was taken by 
the new Flute chief, Tuinoa. In 1896 the courier carried each day 
sixteen nakwakwoci,? instead of four pasos, to the shrines after 
consecration by songs. 

The Flute priests at Walpi made a simple altar on the first day, 
which differed considerably from the principal altar. It consisted 
of three mounds of sand,’ placed side by side, on each of which was 
placed a ¢ifoni: one of the Flute chief, Tuinoa, one of Winuta, 
and that of Hojiyi, the town crier and hereditary Antelope chief. 
The feathered strings, made on the first three days, are consecrated 
before this altar, which is smaller and less complicated than the 
main altar, put up on the fourth day. My studies of the Flute cere- 
monials in other Tusayan pueblos have not been comprehensive 
enough to determine whether the simple altar is characteristic of 
Walpi or not, but it would be strange if it should be found to be 
peculiar to this pueblo. 

1 IT have given a figure of Miiiyifiwi, the Goddess of Germs, in my article on 
the Walpi Flute (of. cit. fig. 2). As will be seen by comparison there is some 
difference in the figurine of this personage in the two altars. 

2 A nakwakwoci is a string of prescribed length, composed of a certain num- 
ber of strands, with small feathers tied to the extremity. In one sense it is an 
individual’s prayer-bearer. A faho is a society's prayer-stick and is made of one 
or two pieces of wood with certain prescribed accessories, the nature of which 
depends on the character of the ceremony and the god addressed. 

§ The making of this altar, and the ceremonials about it, I have already de- 
scribed in my article on the Walpi Flute Observance, of. cét¢. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE ORAIBI FLUTE ALTARS. 


In my article on the Oraibi Flute altars! I figured the Macilefiya 
altar ( foftya), which I mistook for that of the Blue Flute. From 
comparative studies and later inquiries, I am led to regard it as the 
Drab Flute altar, although it seems to have only distant likenesses 
to the Macilefiya of Micofiinovi. Comparing it, however, with the 
last mentioned, we detect certain common features. 

The uprights of the reredos have the same rows of concavities 
on their front surfaces, and, like them, are destitute of rain-cloud 
symbols on the transverse slat of the reredos ; but instead of the row 
of concave depressions on its lower half, the Oraibi reredos has this 
transverse part in the form of a rain-cloud, ornamented with different 
colored cloud symbols, one above another, with accompanying repre- 
sentations of lightning and figures of birds. No other Flute altar 
known to me has a more elaborate reredos than the Macilefiya at 
Oraibi. It has, in common with the Drab Flute altar, the two effi- 
gies, or cultus heroes, of the society, the Flute youth and the Flute 
maid ; but the most remarkable statuette of the Oraibi altar was that 
of Cotokinufiwd, who stood with outstretched arms in a conspicu- 
ous position. No other known Flute altar has a figurine of this 
personage, although it is possibly represented by the zigzag light- 
ning sticks hanging between the uprights of the reredos. 

The so-called flower mounds, or hillocks of sand beset with arti- 
ficial flowers, before the figures of the cultus heroes of the Oraibi 
altar, differ in form from those of Micofiinovi, although evidently of 
the same intent. At Oraibi these flowers are fastened to a common 
stalk, while at Micofiinovi their stems are inserted in a log of wood, 
and at Cipaulovi in a mound of sand. 

Perhaps the most marked difference between the Drab Flute 
altar of Oraibi and the same in Micofiinovi is the presence, on the 
floor of the former, of a mosaic made of different colored kernels of 
maize representing a rain-cloud, a feature in which it differs from 
all other altars known tome. This mosaic occupies the position of 
the zone of sand, and as a consequence the row of birds placed on 
this zone are, in Oraibi, found in two clusters, one on each side of 
the maize mosaic. There are several objects on the Oraibi Flute 
altar which are absent in the Micofiinovi, among which may be 
noticed a bowl back of the ¢éfont, the wooden objects, artificial 
flowers, like those inserted into the mounds of sand, and the pan- 
pipe-like offerings. The two upright cylindrical sticks representing 
maize, the rain-cloud symbols between the uprights of the altar, and 
the statuette appear to be characteristic of the Oraibi altar. 

1 “ The Oraibi Flute Altar,” Fourn. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. viii. No. xxxi. 
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Markedly different as were the Drab Flute altars of Oraibi and 
Micofiinovi, those of the Cakwalefiya were even more divergent. In 
fact, they had little in common, and could not be readily compared. 
The Oraibi altar had no reredos, but paintings on the wall of the 
chamber served the same purpose as the uprights. The Oraibi altar 
was composed of a medicine bowl, placed on the floor and sur- 
rounded by six different colored ears of maize laid in radiating 
positions (six-directions altar), the whole inclosed by a rectangle 
composed of four banks of sand into which rows of eagle wing- 
feathers had been inserted. 

I suppose the reason the Oraibi altar is so poor in Cakwalefiya 
fetishes would be found to have been paralleled in the Walpi Ma- 
cilefiya, now extinct, were we acquainted with its character. We 
shall never know what the nature of this altar was, notwithstanding 
it was dropped in the memory of Cimo, who died only a few years 
ago, but I believe one reason it disappeared was that this division of 
the Flute fraternity had no chieftain’s badge, or ¢¢poni.} 

No object corresponding with the bundle of aspergills tied toa 
rod and set upright in a pedestal, as described in my account of the 
Oraibi Flute altar, was seen in either of the two Flute chambers at 
Micofiinovi, nor do I recall its homologue in Walpi or Cipaulovi. 
As the standard, or awata natci? stood in the Flute chamber, and 
not on the roof, when I saw the altar, it is possible that the asper- 
gills belong with this object rather than to the altar itself. 


COMPARISON WITH THE CIPAULOVI FLUTE ALTARS. 


Both Cakwalefiya and Macilefiya Flute altars at Cipaulovi are 
simpler than at Micofiinovi, a feature due in part to the fact that 
Cipaulovi is a smaller pueblo and that it is of more modern origin. 

The reredos of the Blue Flute altar® is composed of a few upright 
slats of wood destitute of a transverse portion. Figurines of the 
Flute youth and Flute maid are present, but there is no statuette 
of Miiiyifiwd, as at Micofiinovi and Walpi. There are two /¢iponis 
and two /falastcomos. The sand zone and row of birds are present, 
and a very characteristic row of rods stand vertically in front of the 


1 This sacred palladium (“mother”) is, as I have repeatedly pointed out, the 
essential object of the altar, the great fetish of the society. A religious society 
destitute of it is weak and rapidly deteriorates. Hence the want of virility of the 
Snake Society at Oraibi, and the pueblos of the Middle Mesa. Their chief has 
no ¢iponi and the cult is not vigorous. 

2 The staff set on the roof to indicate that the altar is erected, and the secret 
rites in progress in the chamber below. The term awata natci, bow upright, is 
descriptive of the standard of the Snake and Antelope ceremonials, when a bow 
and arrows are tied to the kiva ladders. 

* “The Oraibi Flute Altar,” of. cit., Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. 
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reredos, where the sticks of zigzag and other forms are found in 
known Flute altars. The four sticks representing lightning hang 
from the roof of the room, instead of from the transverse slat of the 
reredos, for obvious reasons. 

The great modifications in the Cipaulovi! altar lead me to suspect 
that it is nearer that of Cufiopavi than any other, but until some- 
thing is known of the altars of that pueblo this theory is more or 
less tentative. 

The altar of the Macilefiya at Cipaulovi differs in many respects 
from that of Micofiinovi, but is in a way comparable with that at 
Oraibi. The reredos consists of several sticks, some cut into zig- 
zag forms, symbolic of lightning, but there is no transverse slat as 
at Micofiinovi and Oraibi. A flat stick upon which is painted a 
zigzag figure of a lightning snake, which I have elsewhere figured,? 
is interesting in comparison with the Antelope Snake altar at 
Cufiopavi. The four lightning symbols drawn in sand in the mosaic 
of the Antelope priests’ altar at this pueblo have horns on their 
heads, and depending from the angles of the zigzags of the body are 
similar triangular appendages,’ which are depicted on the Flute slab 
to which I have referred. Although the Antelope altar in the 
Cipaulovi Snake ceremony has no such appendages to the lightning 
symbols, it is interesting to find these characteristic appendages 
in symbolic figures used in related ceremonials. I look upon this 
fact as one more evidence of a close relationship between the two 
pueblos and a late derivation of the ceremonials of Cipaulovi from 
Cufiopavi. 

The position of the image of Cotokinufiwd in the Oraibi Flute 
altar was occupied, in the Cipaulovi Macilefiya, by a statuette of 
Taiowa. My studies of this figurine were not close enough to allow 
me to decide whether Taiowa, as represented on the Cipaulovi altar, 
is the same as Cotokinufiwa, but I think it highly probable that the 
two have some intimate relationship. This figurine is absent from 
the Macilefiya altar, but the pathway, or zone of sand, with the 
birds, and the row of feathers and decorated slab before it, on the 
Cipaulovi Macileiiya altar, are comparable with like parts of a simi- 
lar altar at Micofiinovi.* 

' Cipaulovi, High Peach Place, was founded after the advent of the Spaniards, 
probably later than 1700. Unlike Micofiinovi and Cufiopavi, there is no ruin at 
the foot of the mesa, which is claimed as the former home of the ancestors of this 
pueblo. Tcukubi, the nearest ruin, appears to have been deserted before the 
sixteenth century, and the adjacent Payiipki was a “ Tanos ” pueblo whose inhab- 
itants left it in a body in the middle of the eighteenth century, and are said to 
have settled at Sandia. 

2 Fourn. Amer. Eth. and Arch, vol. ii. p. 120. 

* This symbol, an ancient one on pottery, represents a turkey feather. 

* My studies of the Cipaulovi Macilefiya altar were made in 1891, but on a 
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In reviewing the data in relation to the different forms of Tusayan 
Flute altars, a few general conclusions suggest themselves. There 
is close enough likeness between these altars to show a common 
origin, and whatever their differences may be, these modifications 
are not great enough to show diverse origins. Consequently I be- 
lieve that all had a common source. Secondly, the Flute altars of 
the pueblos on the Middle Mesa resemble those of Walpi more 
closely than those of Oraibi. This may in part be explained by the 
predominance of intermarriages of adults of the Middle Mesa and 
Walpi over that of either with Oraibi. We cannot explain these 
differences wholly on the ground that the Oraibi ritual is the most 
primitive, for there is reason to believe that altars reach back to 
ancient times. Considerable modification may have resulted from 
the advent of colonists from the Rio Grande pueblos. Walpi un- 
doubtedly was more affected by this cause than Oraibi, and the 
Middle Mesa people felt its influence almost as much as Walpi. 
These increments may have modified the Flute altars, and thus 
Oraibi has preserved more accurately the ancient Flute ceremony. 

With all the differences which we have been able to detect in 
altars or paraphernalia, we do not find them sufficiently important to 
indicate a difference in the cultus of the Flute in different Tusayan 
pueblos. These variations have crept into the ritual from local causes. 
Not so, however, the resemblances. These did not originate inde- 
pendently, but show a common origin. We have, then, as a partial 
outcome of our studies, shown that the same cultus may vary in 
detail. These variations may be even greater and still the identity 
of the origin be preserved. Exactly that condition is found in the 
pueblo area among survivors of the ancient culture. Can we get 
any truer conception of the meaning of the Flute ceremony from 
the material obtained by an examination of the altars? I believe we 
can. Manifestly we may look to the fetishes or statuettes for infor- 
mation in regard to the special supernatural beings to whom the cere- 
monials pertain. All the altars have in common the two figurines 
which are identified as the Flute youth and the Flute maid. These 
are, I believe, the two ancestral personages, parents of the Flute 
Society and children of Taiowa, as recounted in the Flute legend. 
I regard the figurines as occupying the same relationship to the 
secret ceremonials of the Flute that the so-called Snake youth and 
Snake maid do to the dramatization in the Antelope kiva at the 
time of the Snake Dance. In the secret exercises of the Flute 
these ancestral personages are represented by wooden images on 
visit to this pueblo when the Flute was being celebrated, in August, 1893, I failed 


to see the altar and believe it was not erected. I thus suspected that this altar 
had been given up, but new studies are necessary to prove my conclusion correct. 
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the altar, but in the Snake Dance the same are represented by a boy 
and girl of the pueblo. In the public ceremonials of the Flute, 
however, they are personated by a boy and girl who are then dressed 
in the same manner as in the Snake Antelope ceremony. As these 
children represent the two figurines on the Flute altar, and since 
they are dressed in an identical way with the Snake boy and maid, 
there is every probability that the two wooden figurines correspond to 
the Snake boy and Snake girl. It may be objected that there are 
two Flute maids in the public dance —two in each division — and 
one boy, whereas there is but one effigy of Flute maid on the altar. 
The Snake legend, however, mentions two Snake maids, and there 
is but one in the dramatization. Possibly the second Flute girl 
may be Miiiyifiwa. They both represent the Corn maids. 

The figurine of Taiowa (a sun god ?) would seem to substantiate 
the conclusion, evident from other facts, that the Flute ceremonial 
has well-developed sun worship in its composition, but the statuette 
of Cotokinufiwd is a little more difficult to explain on account of 
our obscure knowledge of this god. In former publications I have 
regarded this god as a star god from the characters of his symbolism. 
By derivation of the components of the name he is the “ Heart of 
all the Sky,” and in the altar of the Niman Katcina at Oraibi he 
holds a zigzag stick representing lightning, the same symbolism 
which occurs on the legs of the figurine of Cotokinufiwi in the 
Oraibi Flute altar. The conclusion that this personage is the Light- 
ning God! is certainly well supported by symbols, and corroborated 
by the testimony of priests. There are difficulties in the way of 
regarding lightning worship as a distinct cult ; and I believe, even if 
we consider Cotokinufiwi the Lightning God, that we must associate 
him with the sun or the Great Plumed Snake, Paliiliikofi, which 
are inseparable in aboriginal North American religions. We need 
more information on this point, which the now unknown Cufiopavi 
Flute altar may later elucidate. Every Tusayan rite has elements 
of rain-making in its composition, and the altars of the Flute afford 
evidence of its existence in this ceremony. An examination of the 
altars furnishes so much evidence in this direction that I need not 
dwell upon it here. 

The legends? which cluster about the Flute observance indicate 

' The identification of Cotokinufiwi as the Lightning God, suggested by Mr. 
Voth, gives a rational explanation of the appearance of its symbol, the cross, on 
warriors’ shields. 

2 In the Flute legend we have an account of personages called the Deer Youth 
and the Mountain Sheep Youth, who sought the houses of the sun, one arriving 
at the hour at the summer solstice, while the other was delayed until the sun 


went down in his house at the winter solstice. Wonderful things were brought 
about by the use of a flute at that time. It is also recounted how Tiowa invented 
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that this ceremonial is primarily a form of corn worship, tinged, as 
all Hopi rites, with rain-making. This conclusion is substantiated 
by the symbolism of the altars and certain paraphernalia and rites 
of the participants. Like the Snake Dance,! which is likewise, I 
believe, also in part a solar rite, it may have interesting relations 
with midsummer sun worship, notwithstanding its date is so tardy 
for the time of the summer solstice. It dramatizes the advent of 
the Flute people, and the coming of the Corn maids. 

It is commonly believed, and so stated by the Hopi priests, that 
their altars were first set up in the underworld, where their ances- 
tors obtained a knowledge of the manner in which to construct 
them. When their forefathers came up from this mythic abode 
they brought with them, it is held, most of their fetishes, but espe- 
cially the essential parts of their ¢7fonzs. Altars similar to the ter- 
restrial are still used in the underworld, and ceremonials performed 
about them are similar to those on earth. The origin of the parts of 
the altar is thus explained by legends which reach back to ancient 
times. Therefore when the living priests are interrogated for a 
reason why they construct an altar of a certain form, they have no 
explanation save that the first members of their society were taught 
so in the underworld.” 

Perhaps nowhere is the rapid extinction of the lore of the Tu- 
sayan Indians more apparent than in the Walpi Flute. Not only 
has one division of the fraternity already become extinct, but the 
society has lost in the last years its old chief, Cimo, with whom 
perished much of the Flute tradition. His survivors do not appear 
to be familiar with the songs, and during my attendance last sum- 
mer repeatedly broke down in singing them, no one appearing to be 


the flute, and with it in the underworld drew a maid to him and took her to the 
sun house, where she bore him many children. Possibly the Flute youth and 
maid effigies represent two of these offspring, especially as they are said to be 
the first of the Tiibic people, a clan or phratry associated with the Ala or Flute 
people. Other clans likewise claim that their progenitors were children of Taiowa 
(Sun ?) and this maid (Miiiyifiw@ ?). 

! When in the Oraibi public Snake Dance the reptile is taken from the mouth 
of the “carrier” and placed on the ground, and the “ gatherer” advances to pick 
it up, he first throws a pinch of meal with a prayer to the setting sun, and then a 
pinch at the head of the Snake. Both of these are momentary acts of prayer, 
but there are several other instances where the sun is invoked by prayer in the 
Snake ceremony. It may be well to mention here that the Oraibi Snake carrier 
always holds the body of the snake which he has in his mouth with both hands, 
pumping it up and down as he marches or dances about the plaza. Oraibi is the 
only pueblo in Tusayan where the reptile is handled in this manner. The other 
pueblos carry it as at Walpi. 

2 See in this connection the story of the Youth in my account of the Snake 
ceremonials at Walpi. Of. cét. 
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familiar with them or their sequence. The young man, Tuinoa, who 
is now chief, is ignorant of the lore, and does not know the songs, 
so that the society is far from vigorous. Its exactions, especially 
the night songs, are great, and some of the old members do not 
attend. The government has erected a large building for a day 
school near Tawapa, where the ceremonials of the ninth day are 
performed,! and the vicinity is being rapidly built over with houses 
of other than Flute clans. All these influences, combined with 
the general education of the East Mesa people, hasten the decline 
of the Walpi Flute cult. Fortunately, we have a general outline of 
this ceremony at Walpi, but a considerable amount of ethnological 
data about it has already vanished ; and while it may be celebrated 
for many years to come, it is desirable that renewed studies of the 
survival be made before it has lost its aboriginal character. At the 
Middle Mesa, and especially at Oraibi, there are less signs of decay 
in the cult, and here the student has more time before him in which 
to make observations; but it is to be hoped that our ethnologists 
will recognize the value which an accurate knowledge of the Tu- 
sayan ritual has, and not allow it to disappear unrecorded. There is 
preserved in it a heritage of the ancient culture of the Southwest, 
the most archaic of all pueblo rituals, parts of which were probably 
once practised by the cliff dwellers and contemporary village peoples. 
The subject calls for highest powers of observation, and is worthy 
of the best scientific study. 
F. Walter Fewkes. 


1 In proof of the prevalent idea of the influence of this on the pagan beliefs I 
may mention an incident which came to my knowledge on the Middle Mesa. It 
was proposed a year ago to build a bath-house for the people of this Mesa near 
the spring in the valley between Micofiinovi and Cufiopavi. This is the pool 
where the former of these villages and Cipaulovi celebrate the exercises of the 
Flute which I have elsewhere described. The lumber was carried there and a 
beginning made, but the chiefs objected to the work on account of the supposed 
publicity which a house there would give to the spring, and the government gave 
up the project temporarily. The anomaly of pagan worship within a few hundred 
feet of a schoolhouse cannot exist very long. One or the other must go, and the 
Moki priests recognize that it must be the former. 

















EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PiaTE I. Altar of the Cakwalefiya at Micofinovi. 

Piate II. Altar of the Macilefiya at Micofinovi. 

1. Flute tiponi. 2. Statuette of Miiiyiiw4. 3. Statuette of Flute Youth. 
4. Statuette of Flute Maid. 5. Flower mound. 6. Symbols of maize. 
7. Symbols of lightning. 8. Flute birds. 9. Netted-gourds. 1o. Ear of 
maize. 11. Reredos. 12. Rafter of Flute chamber. 13. Decorated tile. 
14. Medicine bowl. 

The colors of rain-cloud figures on the reredos are indicated by methods 
used in illustration of heraldic devices. 
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ALTAR OF THE MACILENYA AT MICONINOVI. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE TS’ETS’A’UT:! 


I 


In the winter of 1894-95 I visited Portland Inlet, a deep fjord 
which forms the boundary between Alaska and British Columbia. 
In this region were said to live the few remaining members of a 
tribe which had not heretofore been studied. The tribe is called 
Ts’Ets’a'ut by the Tsimshian and by the Nass River Indians. After 
a prolonged search I found a few members of the tribe, which 
proved to belong to the Tinneh stock. Such ethnological data as I 
have been able to obtain are given in the Tenth Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, under whose auspices 
I visited the tribe (B. A. A. S. 1895). In the following pages I 
give such traditions as I have been able to collect. As the tribe is 
reduced to twelve members, it is not likely that much more material 
will ever be obtained. The traditions resemble in character very 
much those recorded by E. Petitot from the Tinneh tribes of the 
Mackenzie Basin, but they evidently have been greatly influenced 
by Tlingit tales, as will be shown in accompanying notes. 


I. BROTHER AND SISTER, 


Once upon a time there were four brothers and a sister whose 
parents had died. One day they went up Tci’nax River until 
they reached its headwaters, which are called xaga. There they 
stayed hunting the mountain goat. The eldest of the brothers had 
fallen in love with his sister, who returned his affection. Then the 
other brothers grew ashamed. They tied the two together with 
cedar-withes, so that the man’s head was between the feet of the 
woman, while her head was between the man’s feet, and thus left 
them. The eldest brother, however, was so strong that he tore 
apart his bonds, and liberated himself and his sister. He founda 
cave, which they used as.a dwelling-place. After some time his 
sister gave birth to a boy. One day, when she left the house, she 
saw many mountain goats grazing on the hill opposite. She ran 
back into the cave, and called her brother: “ Come and look at the 
mountain goats.” He went out and looked at them. On this, they 

1 Indian words are to be pronounced as follows : — 

The vowels have their continental sounds, namely: @ asin father; ¢ like a in 
mate; 1 asin machine; o asin note; uas in rule. 

In addition the following are used: @, é as in German: 4=aw in Jaw; é asin 
tell; i as in Aill; 6 as in German voll; E =e in flower (Lepsius’s ¢). 

Among the consonants the following additional letters have been used: g velar 


k; x the German ch in Bach; x the German ch in ich; X between x and 2; 
c=sh in shore ; L an explosive, dorso-apical /; ’ a pause. 
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fell dead and rolled down the mountain towards the cave. He had 
attained supernatural powers. His gaze killed whomever and what- 
ever he looked at. Then he said to his wife: “Go and gather 
stones, with which to skin the goats.” She went down to the river, 
and gathered many thin pebbles. When she had brought them to 
the cave, her husband was not satisfied with them. He himself 
went to the river, and found many new stone knives and axes. 
These he carried to the cave, and he and his wife began to skin the 
goats. But they did not cut open their bellies and strip off the 
skin, as it is the custom to do; they cut the feet, and skinned them 
as we do martens. In this manner he skinned one buck, a she goat, 
and a kid, and father, mother, and son put on their skins. 

Then the father said: “ Now I will go down the river and build 
houses for our use.” He started, and after he had gone some dis- 
tance he made a natural bridge across the river, and many Caves in 
the sides of the mountains. Then he said to his wife: “‘ Now I will 
make the sea. The ocean shall be in the west, the land shall be in 
the east.”” Thus the sea was created. And he continued: “I will 
make a hole, so that the water of the sea may run down through it 
and come back again. Then there will be ebb-tide and ficod-tide.” 
But his wife asked him: “ Do not make the hole here, for men are 
living near by, and the hole might swallow them. Make it far 
away in midocean.” 

Henceforth they lived under the bridge. One day many Ts’Ets’a’ut 
went up the river to see what had become of the brother and sister 
who had been left. Among the travellers were the brothers of the 
couple. When they approached the headwaters of the river, they 
saw the natural bridge, and the caves which they had not seen 
before. The kid was frolicking under the bridge, and every one of 
its steps made a deep impression in the rock. It was scared when 
it saw the people and jumped back into the cave in which it was 
living. The people saw a glaring light coming forth from the cave. 
Then the mother came out, to see what had frightened the kid. 
She saw the people sitting on their knees, and wondering at the 
marvellous changes that had taken place on the river. She went 
back and told her husband what she had seen. He said: “ Among 
these people are our brothers who bound us. Let us kill them!” 
His wife did not reply. Then he stepped out of the cave, and when 
he looked at the people they all died. One woman only had hidden 
herself. She was saved. The natural bridge where these events 
took place is called Tsénéniaga. 

Then the husband and his wife separated. She went up the river. 
When she arrived at its source, she made a rock resembling her in 
shape. It may be seen up to this day. It looks like a woman 
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carrying a babe on her back. She went on to the headwaters of 
Nass River, where she continues to live on the bank of a lake up to 
this day. 

The man went down the river, and wherever he camped he made 
rocks of curious shape as marks of his presence. Now his name 
was Qi, the raven. The Tlingit call him Yét. Among others he 
made two rocks which look like men with arms. One of these has 
fallen over, while the other one is still standing. Its name is Saqu 
(the same in Tlingit). He wandered all through the world. Finally 
he travelled westward. 

At that time the sea was always high. In the middle of the world 
he discovered a rock in the sea. He built a house under the rock, 
made a hole through the earth, and a lid which fitted it. He puta 
man in charge of the hole, who opened the lid twice a day and twice 
a day closed it. When the hole is open, the water rushes down 
through it into the depth, and it is ebb ; when the lid is put on, the 
water rises again, and it is flood. Ta’é., a Tlingit chief, when hunt- 
ing sea otters, was taken out to the rock by the tide. The current 
was so strong that there was no possibility of escape. When he 
was drawn towards the rock, he saw a few small trees growing on it. 
He managed to throw his canoe-line over one of the trees and thus 
succeeded in escaping from the whirlpool. After some time he 
heard a noise which was produced by the closing of the hole. Then 
the water began to rise, and he paddled away as fast as he could. 
Before the ebb began, he pulled his canoe on to a rock, and when 
the flood set in again continued his homeward journey. Finally he 
reached his home in safety. 


The preceding tale is related to two distinct Tlingit traditions : 
The tale of the origin of the earthquake (see Krause, “ Die Tiingit 
Indianer,” p. 270), which tells of a brother and sister who fell in 
love with one another and became supernatural beings, and the 
Raven Legend, particularly the last part; the origin of the tides is 
taken bodily from the tales of Yét and Qanuk (see Krause, / c. p. 
259, and Boas, “Sagen der Indianer der Nordpacifischen Kiiste 
Amerikas,” p. 313). 


2. THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAINS, 


A woman had two sons. She died, and her sister took charge of 
the boys. When they had grown up, they built their huts next to 
that of their aunt. One day the latter saw that each of the young 
men had a wife. She did not know whence they had come. I sup- 
pose the women were animals who had taken the shape of men. 
Once upon a time, the men went hunting. When going up the hill, 
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they saw a large bag hanging from the branch of atree. They cut 
it open. <A large man fell out of it, whom the men killed with 
their clubs. He had an immense membrum virile, which they 
cut off and took home. Then they chopped it, mixed it with caribou 
meat, and boiled it. The women had gone up the mountains to 
bring home meat that their husbands had hidden in a cache. When 
they came home, their husbands gave them of the dish they had 
boiled. The women ate heartily. After a while the men took a 
stomach of a caribou, left their home, and when they had gone a 
short distance they shouted : “ Our wives have eaten the membrum 
virile of their sweetheart.” When the women heard this, they ran 
to look after the bag in which the man had been hidden. When 
they found the mutilated body, they took their clubs and pursued 
their husbands. When they drew near, the men threw part of the 
contents of the caribou stomach over their shoulders. It was trans- 
formed into valleys and cajions, which obstructed the progress of 
the women. While fleeing from their wives, the men came to the 
monster adeda, which looks like a bear with huge claws and horns. 
They said: “ Please, protect us. We are fleeing from our large 
wives.” The adedd asked them to stand behind it, but when the 
women reached it they killed it with their clubs. The brothers ran- 
on, and continued to throw parts of the caribou stomach in the way 
of the women. After some time they reached another horned 
monster. They said: “ Please, protect us! We are fleeing from 
our large wives.”” The monster replied: “ Hide behind my body.” 
Soon the women approached laughing. They struck the monster 
with their clubs between its horns, and they had almost killed it. 
But finally it gave a jump, gored the women, and threw them about 
until they were dead. The head of the monster was full of blood, 
which the brothers washed off. They returned home, but it took 
them a long time to cross all the mountains and valleys that had 
originated from the contents of the caribou stomach. 


3. THE ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS AND OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


In the beginning there were no mountains. The earth was level, 
and covered with grass and shrubs. There was no rain, no snow, 
and no wind. The sun was shining all the time. Men and animals 
were not distinct yet. They were in dire distress. They had little 
to eat, and nothing to drink. Once upon a time a man made a bow 
for his son, who was asleep. When the child awoke it cried for 
thirst, but his father was unable to give him any water. He offered 
his son grease to drink, but he refused it. Then the father gave him 
the bow in order to quiet him, but the boy continued to cry. Now 
the father took the bow, and shot the arrow into a small mound of 
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dirt that was next to the fire. When the arrow entered it a spring 
of water came forth, and the boy drank. From it sprang all the 
rivers of the world. 

But there was no rain and no snow. The animals held a council, 
and considered howto procure them. They resolved to go to the 
end of the world, to make a hole through the sky, and to climb up 
through it. They did so. When they reached the end of the world 
all the animals tried to tear the sky, but they were unable to do so. 
All had tried except two ermines. One of them jumped up, struck 
the sky, and tore it. The other ran through the hole, and then all 
the animals helped to enlarge it. They climbed up through it, but 
when all had passed the hole closed again. They were on a large, 
beautiful prairie, and walked on. After they had gone some time, 
they saw a lodge in the far distance. They reached it and entered. 
There were many bags in the house. One contained the rain, an- 
other one the snow, a third one the fog, and still others the gales 
and the four winds. The men sat down and debated what to do. 
Only a woman was in the house. Her name was Xa txand (goose 
woman). They said to her: “It is dry and hot on earth. We have 
nothing to eat, and nothing to drink. Give us what we need, for 
you are keeping it in your house.” The goose woman replied: “ All 
that you need is in these bags: rain and snow, the winds, the gale, 
and the fog. If you tear them, it will be winter. The North wind 
will blow. It will be cold, and the ground will be covered with snow. 
Then the snow will melt, the West wind will blow, and trees and 
shrubs will bloom and bear fruit. Then another season of snows and 
cold will follow.” 

Now the people tore the bags, and it happened as the woman had 
predicted. Clouds began to gather, and snow was falling. At the 
same time the level ground changed its form, and mountains arose. 

Then the animals went back. Again the ermine tore the sky, 
and all went down. Then the animals ran into the woods and sep- 
arated from man. 

See Petitot, “Traditions indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouest,” p. 
375. A legend of the Chippewayan, who tell of the heat, rain, gales, 
and cold being kept in bags in the sky. 


4. THE THUNDERBIRD, 


Once upon a time a dog barked while it was thundering. This 
frightened the thunderbird so badly that it fell down dead near a 
village. The people went to see it, and observed that its skin was 
similar in appearance to that of a frog. It carried three large bags, 
one between its legs and one in each armpit. They were full of 
water. Its view made the people sick. When the thunderbird 
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opens its eyes, there is a flash of lightning. Its voice is the thun- 
der. When it presses the bags it begins to rain. It is as large asa 
house. 

5. THE FLOOD. 

Once upon a time a man, his wife, and his mother-in-law went up 
the mountains to hunt marmots. When they had reached the higher 
parts of a hill, they saw the waters rising. They climbed higher 
and higher, but the waters rose steadily. All the people fled up the 
mountains. Finally, when the water was about to reach them, they 
resolved to inclose their children in hollow trees, hoping that there 
they might be safe until the waters would retreat. They hol- 
lowed out two trees, in one of which they placed the children of the 
eagle clan, while in the other one they placed the children of the 
wolf clan. They gave them an ample supply of food, and then 
closed up the trees with wooden covers, which they caulked with 
pitch. The water continued to rise, and all the people were drowned. 
The children who were inclosed in the trees heard the waves break- 
ing in the branches and felt the swaying of the trees. Finally, the 
trees were entirely covered by water. After a few days the water 
began to retreat. Again the trees were swaying. The children heard 
the waves breaking, first in the highest branches, then farther down, 
and finally everything was quiet. They went to sleep, and when 
they awoke one of the boys opened the hole. They saw that the 
water had disappeared, but the branches were still dripping. The 
ground was wet and soggy, and everything was covered with sea- 
weeds. Then the children came forth from the trees, but the ground 
was so wet that they were unable to start a fire, so that many died 
of cold. Finally the ground dried up. They made a fire, which 
they fed with their supplies of mountain-goat tallow. They married, 
and became the ancestors of the Ts’Ets’a’ut. 


6. THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRE. 


The grizzly bear used the fire-stones (pyrites) as ear ornaments. 
Therefore he was the only one to have fire. A small bird (ts’dx’@) 
desired to have the fire, and flew to the house of the grizzly bear. 
When the latter discovered him, he spoke to him: “ Please, come 
here and louse me.” The bird complied with his request. He 
alighted on the crown of his head, and began to pick off the lice. 
In doing so he came nearer and nearer the ears of the bear. Finally 
he bit through the thread from which the ear ornaments were sus- 
pended, and took them away unobserved. Then he flew away. 
When the grizzly bear noticed his loss he grew angry, extinguished 
his fire, and tried to catch the bird. The latter teased him, saying: 
“ Henceforth you will live in the dark. You will not have any fire.” 
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The bear replied: “That does not matter to me. I can scent my 
food, but you will be unable to see, and must obtain your food in 
the daytime, when it is light. From now on it shall be dark.” It 
grew dark, but the bird remained sitting quietly on a tree until it 
grew daylight again. Then it flew all over the world. It dropped 
here and there a fragment of the stones. Then it flew to the birds, 
and gave them parts of the stones. Finally it flew to where the 
Ts’Ets'a/‘ut were staying, and threw the stones down. They were 
tied together by twos. The people struck them, and caught the 
sparks on tinder, and thus started the first fire. 


7. THE MARMOT WOMAN. 


Once upon a time there was a widower who hadason. He had 
built his lodge near the upper end of a valley which abounded in 
marmots. Every day they went hunting, but he was unsuccessful. 
It so happened that one day the boy caught a young marmot. He 
did not kill it, but took it home. Its mother saw what had happened, 
and followed the boy to his lodge. There she took off her skin, and 
was at once transformed into a stout woman. She stepped up to 
the entrance of the lodge, and said to the men : “ Give me my child.” 
They were surprised, for they did not know who she was, but the 
father invited her to enter. She said: “ No, your lodge is not clean.” 
Then he arose, gathered some grass, which he spread on the floor 
for her to sit on. She entered and sat down. The boy gave her 
the young marmot, which she at once proceeded to suckle. Then 
the woman asked for eagle’s down. After she had received this, 
she said to the hunter: “ You are unsuccessful in hunting because 
you are unclean. I will cleanse you.” She wiped the inside of his 
mouth and removed a vast quantity of phlegm. Now he was clean. 
She became his wife. Before he again went out hunting she ordered 
him to seek the solitude of the mountains, and to fast for three days. 
He went, and on his return the woman gave him a small stick with 
which to kill marmots. 

The first day he went out hunting he saw numerous marmots, and 
killed twenty. He carried them home, and his wife at once began 
to skin and carve them. She hung up the meat to dry. While her 
husband had been away, she had gathered a vast quantity of salmon 
berries, and they lived on berries and on meat. On the following 
day the man again went hunting, and killed fifty marmots. The 
lodge was full of meat. 

Often while he was out hunting he noticed that one marmot was 
following him all the time. It was tame, and played around him. 
Therefore he did not kill it. One day, however, when there were no 
other marmots to be seen, he killed it and carried it home. When 
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his wife opened the pouch and pulled out the game, she began to 
cry and to wail: “ You have killed my brother! you have killed my 
brother!” She put down the body, and laid all the other marmots 
that her husband had procured around it. Then she sang : “ Brother, 
arise!” (gdxd#@ kus? khek! This is said to be Tlingit). When she 
had sung a little while, the body began to move. The dried meat 
began to assume shape. She threw on it the skins, and all the 
marmots returned to life and ran up the hills. 

She followed them, crying. Her husband was frightened, but 
followed her, accompanied by his son. After they had gone some 
distance, they saw her disappearing in a fissure of the rocks, which 
opened and let her in. When they reached the fissure, the father 
told his son to stay outside while he himself tried to enter. The 
fissure opened, and on entering he found himself in a lodge. His 
brother-in-law had taken off his skin, which was hanging from the 
roof. He was sitting in the rear of the lodge. The women were 
seated in the middle of the floor, and were weaving baskets and hats. 
The chief spoke: “Spread a mat for my brother-in-law.” The 
people obeyed, and he sat down next to his wife. The chief ordered 
to be brought a cloak of marmot skins. When he put it on, he was 
transformed into a marmot. He was given a hole to live in, and a 
rock on which he was to sit and whistle as the marmots are in the 
habit of doing. The son saw all that had happened, and returned 
home in great distress. 

Two years after these events, the brothers of the man who had 
been transformed into a marmot went hunting. They pitched their 
camp at the same place where their brother had lived. After hav- 
ing cleaned their bodies and fasted for four days, they set their 
traps. They were very successful. One day one of the brothers 
saw a marmot jumping into a crack of the rocks. He set his trap at 
the entrance of the fissure, and when he came back in the evening 
he found the animal in his trap. He put it into his pouch with the 
rest of his game, and went home. His wife began to skin the mar- 
mots, and todress the meat. She took up this particular animal last. 
When she cut the skin around the forepaws she saw a bracelet under 
the skin, and her nephew, who was staying with them, recognized it 
as that of his father. Then she put the animal aside. At midnight 
it threw off its skin, and resumed the shape of a man. On the fol- 
lowing morning they recognized their brother who had been lost for 
two years. He told them of all that had happened since the time 
when he had left his son at the fissure of the rock, how he had be- 
come a marmot, and how he had lived as one of their race. 
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8. THE CLOUD WOMAN. 


Two brothers, with their mother, went up the mountains to hunt 
marmots. They built a lodge, and the younger brother and the 
mother stayed at home while the elder one went into a neighboring 
valley to hunt. While the younger brother was very successful, the 
elder one was almost starving. One day, however, a cloud came to 
his lodge and married him. From that time on he caught great num- 
bers of marmots. After some time he went to visit his mother. 
He brought her two marmots. It was clear weather, and his mother 
noticed with surprise that at the time of his arrival he was quite*wet. 
On the following morning he again departed, and stayed away for a 
long time, so that his mother and brother began to worry about him. 
Finally his younger brother started to look for him. He crossed 
the mountain, and reached a beautiful valley. At some distance he 
discovered a lodge. He thought: “This must be my brother's 
lodge,’ and went down to it. When he had reached it he en- 
tered, but did not see a soul. The lodge was built of bark. It was 
full of meat. Now he heard somebody laughing and speaking, but 
he did not understand what was said. He looked around everywhere, 
but he did not see any one. Finally he discovered a small cloud of 
mist which was moving about in the house. He entered and sat 
down. He saw the mist moving towards a small basket, which was 
then taken to a large basket and filled with berries. Then the 
mist moved to a spit, which was lying near the fire. It was lifted, 
covered with a slice of meat, and put close to the fire. When the 
meat was done, the mist enveloped a dish and a knife, and moved to 
the spit. Then the meat was put into the dish, and the mist carried 
it to the young man, who began to eat. When he had finished, the 
mist brought a basket filled with water, and the young man drank. 
Next came a dish filled with salmon berries mixed with bear grease. 
The mist enveloped a spoon, which began to stir the mixture, and 
then stayed in front of the young man. While he was still eating, 
his elder brother entered the lodge. Again he heard the laughing 
of women. The young man said: “ Both mother and myself thought 
you were dead, and I came to search for you.” Then the mist gave 
to the elder brother a basket filled with berries, and left the house. 
It reappeared, carrying a basket filled with water. It took up the 
elder brother’s pouch. It opened, and marmots fell out of it. Then 
the mist lay over the marmots, and the young man saw that they 
were being skinned and dressed. Soon the mist left the lodge, car- 
rying the skins. The elder brother spoke: “ That cloud of mist is 
my wife. Do not ever mention the word ‘cloud’ in her presence, 
else she will leave me.” 
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In the evening the elder brother gave a skin blanket to his 
visitor and they went to sleep. The mist settled at the side of the 
elder brother. On the following morning, after they had taken 
breakfast, the young man prepared to return to his mother. He 
was going to tell her that his lost brother had been found, and to 
invite her to come and stay with him. He started, and when he 
had reached his lodge he told his mother that her eldest son had 
married a cloud, and that he desired them to stay with him. The 
old woman packed her belongings and they started to cross the 
mountains. When they approached the lodge, the cloud woman 
was engaged in drying marmot skins. When the young man, who 
had gone in advance, reached the house, his elder brother sent his 
wife to meet his mother, and to help her carry her load. Swiftly 
the cloud moved up to the old woman, and flew around her, emitting 
a hissing noise, which frightened the woman. Then the cloud re- 
turned to the lodge. Her husband asked: “Did you bring the 
load?” She replied: “ Your mother declined to give it to me.” 
Then the man sent her back, and asked her to take the load. She 
obeyed. When she reached the old woman, she found her resting 
her load on a rock. She took it from her back, and carried it home. 
Before the old woman had been able to reach the lodge, the cloud 
had left again to pick berries. Soon she returned. She put stones 
into the fire and boiled meat for her guests. 

The man’s mother and brother continued to live with them. 
After some time, they saw the toes and the fingers of a woman pro- 
truding from the cloud of mist. Gradually arms and legs and the 
body began to appear, and finally they were able to see her face. 
She was very beautiful. One morning when they awoke the last 
trace of the mist had disappeared, and they saw a beautiful woman 
in its place. The younger brother said to her: ‘“‘ Why did you never 
speak to me?” She replied: “I spoke to you, but you did not 
understand me.” 

She was with child, and after some time she gave birth to a boy. 
He had red hair. And after some time she gave birth to a girl. 
The children grew up. 

One day, while the brothers were out hunting, the children were 
playing in front of the lodge. Their mother was putting on her 
moccasins, preparing to pick berries in the woods. Then the boy 
said: “O mother! see the cloud on that mountain.” At once the 
woman began to vanish, she took her daughter in her arms, a hissing 
sound was heard, the house burst, and she was transformed into 
a cloud. The grandmother held the little boy in her arms, while 
the cloud carried away the girl. The mountains were covered with 
clouds, and it began to rain in torrents. The brothers heard the 
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cries of the girl in the clouds and saw her being wafted from place 
to place. The “cloud woman” was not seen any more. Later 
on the elder brother was lost while hunting. I suppose his wife 
took him with her. 

For a similar legend see Petitot, 2 c. p. 120, Legends of the Hare 
Indians. 

THE VISIT TO THE SKY. 

Once upon a time there was a man who had a large family. One 
morning his wife and children, upon awaking, were unable to find 
him. He had disappeared. 

When he awoke he found himself in a strange lodge among 
strange people. The house stood on a vast open prairie. A young 
girl was lying at his side. It was very beautiful there. Now he 
heard the chief speaking. He looked around, but he did not see a 
soul. The girl said to him: “You are in the sky. My father is 
going to make you clean and strong.” Then he heard the chief say- 
ing: “ Build a large fire and put stones on top of it.” A giant arose, 
who built a fire and put on stones. After a while the chief asked: 
“ Are the stones red hot?” The giant replied: “They are hot.” 
Then the wood was taken away, the red hot stones were piled up, 
and, after the man had been placed on top, a blanket was spread 
over him. Then the ashes were placed on top of the blanket, and a 
new fire was built over the whole pile. This was kept burning for 
a whole day. In the evening the chief said to the giant: “I think 
he is done.” The fire and the ashes were removed, and the man 
was found to be red hot, but not steamed. He was taken from the 
pile of stones with wooden tongs and placed on a plank, which was 
supported at each end. 

The girl was crying all day, because she believed him dead. 
Early the next morning the chief sent the giant to see if the visitor 
was still alive. He lifted the blanket which had been spread over 
the red hot body. Then the plank, which had been burned by con- 
tact with the body of the stranger, gave way, and he fell down. But 
he arose at once hale and well. Then the chief had a mat spread 
for him in the rear of the house and said : “I burned you in order to 
make your body as hard as stone. Sit down with my daughter. She 
shall be your wife.” He married her, and the young woman was 
glad. The chief said: “If you so desire, you may take her down to 
the earth. She shall see what the people are doing.” The chief's 
lodge was full of many kinds of food, which, however, were not 
known to the visitor. 

When they prepared to descend to the earth, the chief gave his 
daughter a pot and a black tube, through which she drank of the 
liquid contained in the pot. Nobody except herself was allowed to 
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use these, and she herself did not partake of any other kind of food. 
The chief ordered the giant to open the road that led to the earth. 
He opened a hole in the ground, took the rainbow at its one end, 
and placed the other end on the earth. Before they parted the chief 
forbade the man ever to tell where he had been and what he had 
seen and to talk to any woman except his present wife. 

They departed, and reached the earth not far away from the vil- 
lage where the man had formerly lived. He did not recognize the 
country, but his wife showed him the way and told him that they 
would reach the village in the evening. When they approached the 
camp the people recognized him. All assembled and asked him 
where he came from. He told them that he had been in the sky, 
and that his new wife was a daughter of the chief of the sky. He 
was invited to return to his former wife and to his children, but he 
did not go. He built a lodge outside the camp. He took a girl 
into his lodge to be a servant to his wife. Every day he himself 
had to fetch water for his wife in the pot which her father had given 
to her. This she drank through her tube. The latter had the 
property of swimming on the water as long as her husband was true 
to her. It went down when he had spoken to any other woman but 
her. 

One day when he returned bringing the water his young wife 
asked him if he would like to talk to his former wife. He did not 
reply, thus intimating that he did not care for her. But when the 
young woman placed the tube into the water it sank. She knew at 
once that her husband had spoken to his former wife. Then she 
said: “I came to take pity on you and on your friends; but since 
you do not obey my father’s commands I must go back.” She wept, 
and embracing her servant she said: “ Hide in the woods under the 
roots of a large tree where the rays of the sun will not strike you, 
else you will perish with all the rest of the people.” The girl did 
as she was bidden. Then the rainbow appeared. She climbed up 
and disappeared from view. 

On the following day the man went hunting. Then the sun 
began to shine hotter and hotter. There was no cloud in the sky. 
The camp grew quiet, even the dogs ceased to howl. The rays of 
the sun had burned the whole camp. Only the man and the servant 
girl had escaped destruction. The man, when the sun was shining 
so fiercely, had cooled himself with the snow and the water of the 
mountains, while the servant girl was protected by the roots of the 
tree. When the sun set the fire went out and the girl returned 
to her friends, to whom she told what had happened. Nobody 
knows about the further fate of the man. 


Franz Boas. 
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IROQUOIS GAMES.! 


Some Iroquois games have a high antiquity, having survived the 
test of time. Two forms of the game of white and black still exist, 
and there are frequent allusions to one of these in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, where it is termed that of the plate or dish. It excited the 
highest interest ; for though it was of the simplest nature, nation 
played against nation, and village against village. From the floor to 
the ridgepole of the cabin the eager spectators looked at the two 
players, showing their sympathy by their cries. 

Two forms of this simple game of chance remain, and perhaps 
there were never more than these. Father Bruyas alluded to one 
of them in his Mohawk lexicon of radical words, speaking of it as 
the game in which the women scatter fruit stones with the hand. 
This distinction of throwing remains, although disks of bone or 
horn are now used instead of the stones of fruit. L. H. Morgan 
described this as the game of deer buttons, called Gus-ga-e-sa-ta by 
the Senecas. They used eight circular buttons of deer horn, about 
an inch in diameter, and blackened on one side. These are about 
an eighth of an inch in thickness, and bevelled to the edge. He 
said: “ This was strictly a fireside game, although it was sometimes 
introduced as an amusement at the season of religious councils, the 
people dividing into tribes as usual, and betting upon the result.” 
In public two played it at a time, with a succession of players. In 
private two or more played it on a blanket, on which they sat and 
threw. His counting differs at first sight from that which I re- 
ceived, but amounts to the same thing. Beans were used for the 
pool, and Morgan said that six white or black drew two, seven 
drew four, and all white or black drew twenty. Less than six drew 
nothing, and the other player had his throw until he lost in turn. 

Among the Onondagas now eight bones or stones are used, black 
on one side and white on the other. They term the game Ta-you- 
nyun-wat-hah, or Finger Shaker, and from one hundred to three 
hundred beans form the pool, as may be agreed. With them it is 
also a household game. 

In playing this the pieces are raised in the hand and scattered, 
the desired result being indifferently white or black. Essentially, 
the counting does not differ from that given by Morgan. Two white 
or two black will have six of one color, and these count two beans, 
called O-yu-ah, or the Bird. The player proceeds until he loses, when 
his opponent takes his turn. Seven white or black gain four beans, 
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called O-néo-sah, or Pumpkin. All white or all black gain twenty, 
called O-hén-tah, or a Field. These are all that draw anything, and 
we may indifferently say with the Onondagas, two white or black 
for the first, or six with the Senecas. The game is played singly or 
by partners, and there is no limit to the number. Usually there 
are three or four players. 

In counting the gains there is a kind of ascending reduction ; for 
as two birds make one pumpkin, only one bird can appear in the 
result. First come the twenties, then the fours, then the twos, 
which can occur but once. Thus we may say for twenty, Jo-han-td- 
tah, you have one field, or more as the case may be. In the fours 
we can only say, Ki-yae-ne-you-sah-ka, You have four pumpkins, for 
five would make a field. For two beans there is the simple an- 
nouncement of O-yu-ah, Bird. There is often great excitement over 
this game. 

The game of peach stones, much more commonly used and impor- 
tant, has a more public character, although I have played it in an 
Indian parlor. In early days the stones of the wild plum were used, 
but now six peach stones are ground down to an elliptic flattened 
form, the opposite sides being black or white. This is the great game 
known as that of the dish nearly three centuries ago. The wooden 
bowl which I used was eleven inches across the top and three inches 
deep, handsomely carved out of a hard knot. A beautiful small 
bowl which I saw elsewhere may have been used by children. 

The six stones are placed in Kah-odn-wah, the bowl, and thence the 
Onondagas term the game Ta-yune-oo-wah-es, throwing the bowl to 
each other as they take it in turn. In public playing two players 
are on their knees at a time, holding the bowl between them. When 
I played, simply to learn the game, we sat in chairs, the bowl being 
on another chair between us. Beans are commonly used for coun- 
ters, but we had plum stones. Many rules are settled according to 
agreement, but the pumpkin is left out, and the stones usually count 
five for a bird and six for a field. All white or all black is the high- 
est throw, and five or six are the only winning points. In early days 
it would seem that all white or all black alone counted. The bowl 
is simply struck on the floor; and although the game is said to be 
sometimes intensely exciting, the scientific spirit restrained my 
enthusiasm. I was not playing for beans, but for information. 

This ancient game is used at the New Year’s or White Dog Feast 
among the Onondagas yet. Clan plays against clan, the Long 
House against the Short House, and, to foretell the harvest, the 
women play against the men. If the men win, the ears of corn will 
be long, like them; but if the women gain the game, they will be 
short, basing the results on the common proportion of the sexes. 
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As of old, almost all games are yet played for the sick, but they are 
regarded now more as a diversion of the patient’s mind than a means 
of healing. The game of the dish was once much used in divina- 
tion, each piece having its own familiar spirit, but it is more com- 
monly a social game now. Gambling at a feast is called Ken-yent- 
hah. 

Brébeuf vividly described this game as he saw it among the Hu- 
rons in 1636. He said: “The game of the dish is also in great 
credit in matters of medicine, especially if the sick man has dreamed 
it. The game is purely chance; they have for use six plum stones, 
white on one side, black on the other, within a plate, which they 
throw violently against the ground, so that the stones jump and 
turn themselves, sometimes on the one side, sometimes on the 
other. The match consists in taking all white ones or all black. 
They usually play village against village. The whole company 
crowds into one cabin, and arranges itself on the one side and the 
other, upon poles raised even to the top. They bring in the sick 
man in a blanket, and that one from the village who is to shake the 
dish (for there is but one on each side appointed for this purpose) 
walks after, his face and his head enveloped in his robe. Both sides 
bet loud and firmly. When the one on the opposite side holds the 
dish they scream loudly, Achinc, Achinc, Achinc, Three, three, three ; 
or else /o-i0, o-t0, [o-t0, wishing that he may throw only three white 
or three black.” As men are said to act much alike under similar 
circumstances, the cries of the spectators at a baseball game may 
illustrate the shouts and interest of the ancient Hurons. 

Brébeuf adds the methods of some players who were in high 
repute for their skill. As they often anointed the pieces for good 
luck, this may have served a further purpose ; but he was astonished 
to see how, in a covered vessel, they could produce all white or all 
black at their pleasure. Bruyas defined Twa-ten-na-wé-ron, to play 
with the dish, deriving it from the Mohawk word At-nén-ha, a fruit 
stone. He gave many words relating to this game and to casting 
lots, another common thing. From this Loskiel fell into a curious 
error, saying: “ The chief game of the Iroquois and Delawares is 
dice, which, indeed, originated with them. The dice are made of 
oval and flattish plum stones, painted black on one and yellow on 
the other side.” 

In Le Jeune’s Relation of 1634 is an interesting but obscure 
allusion to a game of Iroquois children. The missionary had no- 
ticed a resemblance between the Canadian and European children’s 
games of that day. He said: “ Among others I have seen the little 
Parisians casting an arquebuse ball in the air, and catching it with a 
slightly hollowed stick ; the little savage Montagnards do the same, 
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using a small bundle of pine branches, which they catch and pitch 
in the air with a pointed stick. The little Iroquois have the same 
pastime, throwing a small perforated bone, which they enlace in the 
air in another little bone. A young man of that nation told me 
this, seeing the Montagnard children playing.” The meaning seems 
to be that the perforated bone was caught and pierced by the point 
of another. Our cup and ball may illustrate these games, though 
we often attach a rubber string. Bruyas gives the Mohawk word 
Gan-nak-ti as meaning “a spindle, at the end of which is grafted a 
little stick that the children cause to run upon the ice.” Then, as 
now, children used pieces of bark for sliding on the ice or snow. 

Children, of course, have many games. That of interlocking 
violets, and pulling them apart, to the certain destruction of one at 
least, has a spice of savagery, and gives its name to the flower, Ta- 
keah-noon-wi-tahs, Two heads entangled. Some they have adopted 
from us, as Mumble-the-peg, which is elaborate and popular. The 
Onondagas term it Da-yu-sah-yéh-hih. Pull-away, and fox and geese 
in the snow are out-door games; blind man’s buff and others are 
favorites within, as well as that of the bell and shoes, which I recently 
described. There is also a choosing by clasping hands alternately 
on a stick until it can be held no longer; but some of these I have 
mentioned before. Two games of the javelin are yet popular among 
the Onondagas. In one a group of boys may be seen with their 
hands full of peeled sumac sticks, often gayly colored. These they 
throw in the air, and often to a great distance, as they are very light. 
As a game it is simply a contest of throwing farthest, but a boy will 
sometimes amuse himself alone. The javelin and hoop requires 
opposing sides, as one must roll the hoop while the other throws the 
javelin at or through it. It is little played now. Archery, too, is 
somewhat out of fashion, though expert archers may still be found. 
In my boyhood every wandering Indian party was ready to shoot at 
coppers placed on edge in a crack, and these were rarely missed. 
The true Onondaga arrow, for ordinary use, is blunt-headed, expand- 
ing into a pointed knob, and I suspect, as they believe, that these 
have always been very largely used. Flint arrow points are rarely 
abundant on early Iroquois sites, and are usually small and triangu- 
lar. The Iroquois, too, were not fond of working in stone, and were 
likely to make an arrow entirely of wood whenever it could be used. 
For small game it was always available, and they preferred it because 
it made noise enough in returning to make its recovery easy. This 
is the reason they now assign for their preference. 

Among ball games that of lacrosse may be the oldest remaining 
and the most widely spread. Almost three centuries ago, at least, 
the Hurons and others played it, village against village, almost as it 
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is played to-day. This also was played for the sick. The game is 
too well known to require description in any minute detail, but the 
leading features are the two bands of contestants trying to carry or 
throw the ball between the two guarded poles at either end of the 
ground. The ball must not be touched with the hand, but may be 
caught up, carried, or thrown with the broad bat. This bat is bent 
into a broad hook at one end, and is there provided with a network 
of sinews. It is one of the most picturesque and exciting of ball 
games, the contestants racing, dodging, throwing, struggling, dig- 
ging up the ball in the liveliest manner possible. With all its occa- - 
sional rudeness it is less dangerous than baseball or football, but the 
Onondagas are not insensible to its boisterous character, and call it 
Ka-che-kwa-ah, Hitting with their hips. They like baseball, too, and 
a group of boys may often be seen playing one or two old cat. I 
have described another native game of ball before, which is little 
known. 

Foot-races hardly hold their own now, though formerly quite pop- 
ular, but they differ little from our own. In early days, and before 
the adoption of the pantomimic western war dance, sham fights were 
a popular amusement. Indeed, as the Iroquois children were to 
become warriors, many of their sports were of a savage and warlike 
nature. In December, 1634, Arent Van Curler saw a sham fight 
among the Mohawks. Twenty men armed themselves with sticks 
and axes, but wisely wore their Indian armor of strings and reeds. 
After much skirmishing “ the parties closed and dragged each other 
by the hair, just as they would have done to their enemies after 
defeating them, and before cutting off their scalps.” 

The game of the snow snake, called Ka-whén-tah by the Ononda- 
gas and Ga-wa-sa by the Senecas, is not mentioned by any early 
writer, and yet seems purely Iroquois in character. It is a simple 
test of power and skill in throwing the long and slender rod upon 
the snow or ice. Often, now, a channel is cut in the snow in which 
the snow snake glides along. The implement is from five to seven 
feet long, and has an upturned pointed head loaded with lead. This 
is run into grooves, and thus the head is blackened by the heat. 
Originally no metal was used; in fact, this is a very recent addition. 
As the long shaft bends in its swift career over the ice or snow, it 
has a striking resemblance to a gliding snake, and thus receives its 
common name. The Seneca and Onondaga forms are easily distin- 
guished, though the difference is not essential. 

Among the analogies between savage and civilized life may be 
mentioned a funeral game of the Hurons, some centuries since. 
Our young collegians once adopted an ancient Indian custom, only 


terming it a cane rush. It is thus described in the Jesuit Rela- 
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tions: “ The captain places in the hand of one of them a stick about 
a foot long, offering a prize to any one who will take it from him. 
They throw themselves headlong upon him, and sometimes remain 
engaged in the contest for an hour.” The Jesuits also mentioned 
the game of the straw as one of importance, but only by name. It 
may have been a masquerade of the Jugglers at the Dream Feast, 
who tied bundles of straw before them. If this is correct there 
were good reasons for withholding a fuller account. 

I do not find that climbing a greased pole was ever an Iroquois 
sport, though the Hurons knew of it. There is an amusing ac- 
count of this among the Nipissiriniens, at the great funeral feast 
described in the Relation of 1642, which is not unlike some scenes 
in modern holidays. ‘“ There was a May-pole planted, of a pretty 
reasonable height. A Nipissirinien, having climbed to the top, 
fastened two prizes there, namely, a kettle and a deerskin, inviting 
the youth to show their agility. Although the May-pole was with- 
out bark and very smooth, he greased it, in order to make the taking 
of these more difficult. He had no sooner descended than there 
was a crowd to mount it; one lost courage at the beginning, one 
at a less, one at a greater height, and such a one seeing himself 
almost arrived at the top, suddenly saw himself at the bottom.” A 
Huron at last got the prizes by an unfair stratagem, but other Hu- 
rons made this good. 

As in ancient Europe, funeral feasts were commonly accompanied 
by games of many kinds. Thus in the Huron feast of the dead in 
1636, for several days gifts were made. “On one side women were 
drawing the bow to see who should have the prize, which was some- 
times a girdle of porcupine quills or a necklace of beads; on the 
other hand, in several parts of the village, the young men were 
drawing clubs upon any who would try to capture them. The prize 
of this victory was a hatchet, some knives, or even a beaver robe. 
Every day the remains were arriving.” Mourning and rejoicing 
mingled, as among the ancient Greeks, and this was not confined to 
the Huron Iroquois. In fact, even now, as the mourning for an old 
chief is often accompanied by the installation of the new, we are 
reminded of the French proclamation: “The king is dead, long live 
the king.” 

In connection with funeral rites it seems proper to refer to the 
game of plum stones used by the Sioux in dividing the property of 
the dead, for it has a resemblance to the old Iroquois game. It is 
not one of white and black, and is much more intricate than that of 
the present Onondagas. A description will be found in Yarrow’s 
“Mortuary Customs of North American Indians,” First Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. From the plate it would seem 
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that the mode of throwing the stones was from a bowl upon a hide 
extended on the ground. Women used seven plum stones, men 
eight, and those who play are of the sex of the deceased. The 
game is known as the “ ghost gamble,” and one Indian represents 
the ghost of the dead. Cards now take the place of the stones, and 
each person plays against the ghost for a portion of the property. 
The stones are not merely black and white, but each has its own 
mark, and there are six winning throws, as well as five entitling 
the player to another throw. Buffalo heads, crosses, and dots are 
among the markings. It will thus be seen that the game is very 
distinct from the Iroquois game of white and black, while having a 
marked resemblance. It is more complex, and is used on a very dif- 
ferent occasion. 

Similar resemblances will be found among western games to 
that of the snow snake, and yet with the same contrasted features. 
The deep snows of the eastern forests, we may suppose, developed 
a form especially adapted to a winter game. The spear or javelin 
slightly changed one or two features in its new and local use. One 
barb was cut away, the point slightly turned, and there was no ob- 
struction hindering its flight on the snow. 

I have spoken of the game of the bell and the shoe as though it 
might have been adapted from the whites. A bell is hidden in one 
of three shoes, by the Onondagas, and the opposing party must 
guess in which of these it is. In Tanner’s Narrative, however, 
about seventy years ago, he described a similar game somewhat dif- 
ferently played by the Ottawas and Crees. The former used four 
moccasins, in one of which was hidden some small object. These 
were touched in due order, with varying results to the guesser and 
his party. The Crees put the hand successively into all the moc 
casins, endeavoring to find the hidden object last of all. In this 
case, therefore, the Onondagas have preserved an old game, substi- 
tuting the bell for something more primitive. 

He also described a game of the dish or bowl, much like that of 
the Iroquois. Small pieces of wood, bone, or brass were used, not 
less than nine in number, and blackened on one side. These were 
placed in a wooden bowl, and the edge was violently struck, throw- 
ing the pieces into the air. Each one played until he missed. The 
principal game of the bowl among the northern tribes, as described 
by Schoolcraft, has thirteen pieces, and is quite elaborate. The 
pieces represent men, fishes, ducks, etc. Catlin also described a 
game of the bowl among the Indian women of Iowa, as well as the 
moccasin game already mentioned. 

Charlevoix’s description of the great Iroquois game, as he saw it 
played in a Huron village in 1721, may well be quoted, as it differs 
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a little from others. “The game of the platter or bones is played 
between two persons only ; each person has six or eight little bones, 
which I at first took for apricot stones, these being of the same size 
and shape; but upon viewing them nearer I found they had six 
unequal faces, the two largest of which are painted, the one black 
and the other of a straw-color. They fling them up into the air, 
striking at the same time against the ground or table with a round 
hollow dish, in which they are contained, and which must first be 
made to spin round. When they have no dish they content them- 
selves with throwing the bones up into the air with the hand. If 
all of them after falling to the ground present the same color, the 
player wins five points, the party is forty, and the points won are 
discounted in proportion to the gains on his side; five bones of a 
color give only one point for the first time, but the second the win- 
ner sweeps the board; any lower number goes for nothing.” 

The persistence of these Iroquois games is remarkable. As long 
as known they have had the game of white and black, and have 
retained it almost unchanged. As long, certainly, they have played 
lacrosse, in common with most other Indian nations, and other 
games seem quite as old, although unmentioned by early writers. 
The moccasin game may have been adopted, but the snow snake 
seems to have been original. The curious thing is that it attracted 
so little attention. I think Morgan first described it, but I saw it 
played many years before any notice of it seems to have appeared 
in print. 

I have spoken merely of things properly called games, wherein 
there was some kind of a contest. Some would include mere sports 
under this head, and to the Jesuits the Hononhouaroia, or Dream 
Feast, with its masquerading and guessing, assumed something of 
this character. The masking survives only in the annual ceremo- 
nies of the False Faces, and these have now lost their religious 
features, and have become a great frolic. One day last winter I 
encountered these maskers on their annual round at the Onondaga 
Reservation. They were approaching a house where they would be 
welcome, and I stopped to see what would be done. They were 
dressed in old clothes, some of them well padded, and all had masks, 
some from the toy-shops and others of paper or wood. One or two 
wore feathers besides. They danced about the house, and pounded 
its sides with sticks and turtle-shell rattles. They crawled on their 
hands and knees on the piazza floor, pounding all the time. The 
door opened at last, and their leader entered. He danced around 
the room a while, putting ashes on the heads of the inmates, and 
crying “Hot Ho!” The door opened again, and his comrades 
came in. They danced around, taking up double handfuls of ashes, 
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and puffing these over the heads of their hosts. Then they took up 
the inmates in chairs, a man on each side, and danced around the 
room with them. Pounded parched corn was given the visitors to 
eat in the house, and provisions were taken away for the evening 
feast, in the basket which one of them carried. I met them on the 
road an hour or two later, returning from a distant cabin. The 
change is great indeed in this old custom, but if it has lost its mean- 
ing the participants have plenty of fun. 

There are minor sports and games which might be mentioned, 
but those described have the flavor of antiquity. Some reveal a 
natural failing. Our aborigines had an innate love of gambling, and 
the idea of gain or loss entered into most of their simple sports. 
The Iroquois were accustomed, as our western tribes are yet, to 
stake everything on games of chance or skill. The turn of the 
plum stone might give them poverty or wealth. It certainly would 


give them the excitement they craved. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 
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TWO NEGRO STORIES FROM JAMAICA. 


ANNANCY AND THE YAM HILLS. 


One time Annancy libed in a country where the Queen’s name 
was Five, an’ she was a witch; an’ she say whoeber say five was to 
fall down dead. It was berry hungry times, and so Annancy go 
build himself a little house by de side of de riber. An’ him make 
five yam hills. An’ when anybody come to get water at de riber he 
call them an’ say: “I beg you tell me how many yam hills I hab 
here. I can’t count berry well.” Soden dey would come in and say, 
“One, two, three, four, five /” an’ fall down dead. Then Annancy 
take dem an’ corn dem in his barrel an’ eat dem, an’ so he live in 
hungry times —in plenty. So time go on, an’ one day Guinea fowl 
come dat way, an’ Annancy say: “ Beg you, Missus, tell me how 
many yam hills hab I here.” So Guinea fowl go an’ sit on hill an’ 
say: “ One, two, three, four, an’ de one I am sittin’ on!"" “Cho!” 
say Annancy ; “ you don’t count it right!’’ An’ Guinea fowl mouve 
to anoder yam hill an’ say: “ Yes, one, two, three, four, an’ de one I 
am sittin’on!” “He! you don’t count right at all!” “How you 
count, den?” ‘ Why dis way,” say Annancy: “One, two, three, 
four, FIvE!” an’ he fell down dead, an’ Guinea fowl eat him up! 

Dis story show dat “ Greedy choak puppy.” 


DE STORY OF DE MAN AND SIX POACHED EGGS. 


Once a man go travellin’ an’ he get hungry, so he stop at a tavern 
an’ order something to eat, so dey bring him six poachedeggs. He 
eat dem, but he did not hab any money, so he say he would come 
back an’ pay. In six years — or maybe it was more — he come back 
an’ pay sixpence for de eggs. But den de tavern keeper say dat if 
he had not eaten de six poached eggs dey might hab been chickens, 
and den de chickens would hab grown up and hatch more chickens, 
an’ dey more — an’ more — an’ more — an’ tell de man he must pay 
six pounds instead of sixpence. An’ de man say he would not. So 
dey go to de judge. An’ while dey was conversin’ a boy come in 
wid a bundle under his arm. An’ de judge say: “ What you got in 
de bundle ?” and de boy say, “ Parch’peas, sa!” ‘“ What you goin’ 
do wid dem?” “Plant dem,sa!” “Hi!” say de judge, “ you can’t 
plant parch’peas, dey won't grow!” “ Well, sa, an’ poached eggs 
won't hatch!" So dey dismiss de man and he neber pay a penny! 

Dis story show dat you mus’ neber count you’ eggs before dey 
hatch ! 





Pamela Coleman Smith. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 
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NEGRO CUSTOMS AND FOLK-STORIES OF JAMAICA, 


NEGROES are known to possess the elements of an extensive liter- 
ature, and a mass of folk-tales and folk-songs, not inferior in interest 
to those of European races. They are passionately fond of music; 
and although as an art it has not been developed to any extent 
among them, yet it forms a great feature in their lives. They are 
very fond of introducing songs into their stories, and these verses, 
sung by the story-teller, always form the crowning part of the tale 
for both listener and narrator. Often the story is short, consisting 
of but a few words, and is told simply as a setting for the long, 
monotonous song. 

One of the best localities for studying the negro, better, perhaps, 
in many respects, than the African continent, is the island of 
Jamaica of the West Indies. 

At an early date the negroes, mostly from the Guinea coast, were 
carried by the Genoese, Spaniards, and English to the island of 
Jamaica, and here they have remained unmolested, save for the 
period of bondage from slavery, and have been left undisturbed to 
live their lives, practise their customs, and develop their institutions 
more naturally and simply than in those localities of Africa where a 
perverted European civilization has left its corrupting influence on 
native life and customs. 

Slave trade was abolished in 1807 ; and since the emancipation of 
the slaves in Jamaica, August I, 1834, the negroes have led a par- 
ticularly natural and simple life. 

Among the many curious and interesting native customs there is 
none more interesting, one might say ¢hrilling, to the foreigner 
than the “sit up,” so called by them, or wake, held around the hut 
of a dead or dying friend. 

When a negro is known to be dead or at the point of death, at 
sundown his friends, men, women, and children, collect in his hut 
or about the door, to give him a “ sit up,” and under the flickering 
light of a bonfire sit all the night through, singing and chanting 
slow dirges. Each person present takes some part in the singing, 
— apparently selecting the time and tune as his spirit moves him, 
without regard for the laws of harmony, — chanting to a vociferous 
accompaniment of groans and wails of lamentation. A more grim 
or grotesque spectacle cannot be imagined, or music more dis- 
cordant and weird. 

Give the imagination full play, and the dusky faces, contorted by 
simulated grief, the minor discords and monotony of the chanting, 
the moans from the dying soul, the wails from the mourners, — all 
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this carried on through the long, dark hours of the night, under the 
fitful firelight, will conjure up more grim fancies than even the 
strongest mind could deem agreeable. 

When a negro becomes civilized and Christianized up to a certain 
point he considers himself above this heathenish custom, and looks 
with no small degree of scorn upon those of his brothers who still 
cling to it as a soul-saving rite. There are many most interesting 
phases in the character development of the civilized and Christian- 
ized negro, which make us smile at the substitution of one saving 
ceremony for another, and this conventional custom for that, and 
make us wonder if, aside from certain cruel and barbaric practices, 
the washed and dressed negro is any better off than his simpler 
brother who has not met with European refinements. Unless civil- 
ization go hand in hand with the simple and direct Christian “thou 
shalts” and “shalt nots,” the negro is certainly the worse for it, 
and worse if his Christianity be a perverted one. 

Negroes, on becoming somewhat familiar with the English lan- 
guage, will drop, as far as possible, characteristic native words, and 
use English equivalents. They have a love for long words, and 
these they use without regard for the real meaning. Often they 
will coin a long word to suit the occasion, if wishing to appear par- 
ticularly correct. My father once, asking a negro about the health 
of his brother, received this answer: “ My br’er great valetudina- 
rian, sa.” He meant to convey the idea that his brother was a little 
indisposed or ailing. 

There are many proverbs current among the negroes which cor- 
rectly reflect the negro thought and character. Such epigram- 
matic expressions as: “ Too much hurry no good,” “Greedy choke 
puppy,” and others of this sort, are in constant use among them.! 

The quaint, indirect, and suggestive way the negro has of express- 
ing his ideas is delightfully original and witty. On being accused of 
falsehood they say: ‘“ Me mout’ miss,” and one old fellow, being 
asked his age, replied: “ Me ’bout half t'ro’, sah.” 

In conversation and story-telling they use as few words as possi- 
ble, omitting articles, connectives, and all words not necessary to 
convey the idea. This conciseness, rather than being the result of 
clear and careful thought, is, of course, the result of primitive ideas. 
The natural instinct and desire for expression, simply, is gratified, 
with little comprehension of the meaning and uses of language. 

One of the most amusing language fashions of the negroes is that 
of pluralizing some words by prefixing the “s” instead of adding 
it, and saying, for instance, “ spill” instead of “ pills,” and “spin” 

1 For a list of negro sayings and proverbs see Journal of American Folk-Lore 
for January-March, 1896. 
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for “ pins,” and “ spain” for “pains.” This they do when wishing 
to appear particularly learned. 

The negroes are painfully superstitious, and people the night with 
ghosts and spirits, or ‘‘ duppies,” as they call them. They have an 
intense fear of the dead, and a graveyard holds untold horrors for 
them, particularly at night. In their funeral rites they go through 
the most absurd performances, pretending to follow instructions 
given by the spirit of their dead friend. This is done to establish 
friendly relations between themselves and the spirit of the departed 
friend, that they may not be visited or bewitched by it. Every con- 
ceivable demon or spirit may be found in the train of “ duppies,” 
that are such a terror to the poor negro; and what they term their 
“ghost stories” contain the most terrifying pictures that can be 
conjured up by an imaginative and fearful brain. Notwithstanding 
their fear of ghosts, the negroes are very fond of gathering in par- 
ties, in the evening, — men, women, and children, —to sit around 
a fire and tell “ duppy story.” 

The narrator is usually some old toothless “ granny,” and it is no 
wonder that the “ picknys ” dare not look behind them for fear of 
“ duppies,” and are afraid to go in the dark to their little beds. 

Perhaps the greatest superstitious fear that possesses the negro 
is the fear of Obeahism, or Obeah, as it is usually called on the 
island. It is difficult to understand whether their fear is given to 
Obi as a fancied personage and spirit of evil, or to Obeahism as a 
practice, founded on the influence and activity of evil spirits. The 
Obeah-men, those supposed to understand and practise this witch- 
craft, are engaged to break and counteract the evil spells of Obeah, 
and to heal sickness that is the result of enchantment, as well as to 
perpetrate the most evil deeds of injury and revenge. 

The instruments with which the Obeah-men pretend to work 
their art are bones, feathers, blood, bits of glass, and particularly 
grave dust. The greatest secrecy is always observed in these prac- 
tices, giving rise to acts of the greatest lawlessness. Even at the 
present day Obeahism is not unknown, and as a “ black art,” with 
its attendant evils, is a most interesting study. 

There are most hideous stories of cannibalism ‘lurking about the 
island, and it is probable that this horrible custom was practised in 
the early slavery days. 

The stories of “‘ Man Mary” may still be heard ; and although the 
exact personality of this creation cannot be distinctly gotten at, it is 
without doubt true that he is a relic of an old-time fear of cannibal- 
ism. It is told that a large black man is sometimes met in the 
woods and lonely places, gathering herbs and earthworms, which he 
uses for making soup. He is no other than “ Man Mary,” who 
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chases children when they pass his way, and who eats them if he 
catches them. My old nurse has told me of many an exciting jour- 
ney past Man Mary’s hut, and of hair-breadth escapes from his boil- 
ing soup kettle. 

Of all the folk-stories to be met with on the island, those most 
characteristic and most easily collected and understood are the 
“ Anansi Stories,” or “ Nancy Stories,” as they are usually called by 
the natives. Of these Anansi is the hero, and he is represented 
both as a human being and as a spider, while at all times he 
possesses the wiles and subtle craft of the spider. When my 
childish curiosity would make me push this point with my negro 
narrator and inquire: “ But was it Anansi the man or Anansi the 
spider?” she would give me this reasonable and convincing reply: 
“Chuh, chil’! yo’ too poppesha! It was Nancy, jus’ Nancy, yo’ 
see.” 

In Jamaica the spider commonly called Anansi is the large 
black house spider that is to be met with everywhere on the island. 
However, every spider is spoken of as “ Nancy” and their webs as 
“ Nancy webs.” 

“ Death” is Anansi’s brother, and it is probable this relationship 
was fancied through the relation of death with the poisonous sting 
of the tarantula and other spiders common in the tropics. 

“Takuma” is Anansi’s wife, and a stupid sort of creature she 
seems to be, without wit or any positive characteristics. Her 
character has doubtless been conceived and established through the 
worthlessness of the spider for purposes of food or clothing, or any 
use of primitive man. 

Takuma is Anansi’s only wife, and it is an interesting fact that, 
although the Africans have always been polygamists, they give but 
one wife to the heroes of their fairy-tales, and decry the custom of 
polygamy in their higher laws. 

Anansi is represented as engaged in deeds of benevolence as well 
as mischief, which the stories to follow will show. 

It is a significant fact that observation taught the African, as it 
did the Greek, to invest the spider with attributes and make a 
human creature of it ; but the superior intelligence of the Greek gave 
rise to the beautiful little story of Arachne, and how the arts of 
weaving were taught to man by the cunningly woven fabric of the 
spider’s web, while the inferior perceptions of the African taught 
him to see only the wiles and craft of a poisonous creature he 
feared. 

In some of the so-called “ Nancy stories ’’ Anansi does not figure, 
and in some he figures or not according to the pleasure of the nar- 
rator. Many of the stories in general favor with the natives are 
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rambling and without point, and their charm and attraction for the 
negro mind seems to rest in repetition and a sort of metrical jingle. 

Often touches of beauty, and sometimes a certain nobility, are to 
be found in these folk-stories, but the characteristic touch is a lively 
and boisterous wit and humor that is a general and important factor 
in the composition of the negro. 


ANANSI AND THE LADY IN THE WELL. 


On asking my negro nurse for just one more Anansi story she 
would reply: “ Yo’ chil’, yo’! yo’ greedy fo’ Nancy story. Listen 
now, den.”’ 


Once it was a time wen der was a good queen. An’ she have 
husban’ an’ one pretty pickny. An’ she have one little pet daag, 
who go trot, trot, all bout de house after her. 

Now de husban’ he t’ink nutten 'tall of him wife, an’ he say to 
himse’f. “I put dat queen down de ole well, and den I get ’n’er mo’ 
b’u’ful queen.” Den he do dis same t’ing w’at he t’ink in him 
ole black heart. 

Now de queen she fall way down to de bottom of de well an’ she 
can’t scrummel out no way, an’ jus’ sit all de day and cry fo’ her 
pickny. By an’ by Nancy he come scrape, scrape, crup, crup, down 
de side de well an’ say: “ Howdy! Wiat fo’ yo’ cry, me lahdy ?” 

De queen say: “ Howdy, Nancy! Me cry fo’ me pickny.” 

“ Jus’ jump on me back,” say Nancy, “an’ I fetch yo’ out dat 
well.” 

He tek de queen on him back and go scrape, scrape, crup, crup, 
up de side de well. Den he say :— 

‘Now run! wash de pickny, an’ me fetch yo’ down de well ’gain 
befo’ yo’ husban’ catch yo’.” 

Den she run to de do’ an’ sing : — 


pias 


O-pen de do’, my lit-tle daag-gie! 





An’ de little daag sing :— 


Gis 


Yes, fo’ cer-’a’n, my fair lah -dy! 
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Fetch the pick-ny, my lit-tle daaggie! 
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An’ de little daag sing : — 


‘6s Foti tite | 


Yes, fo’ cer-’a’n, my fair lah - dy! 





An’ so till all de t'ings fetched an’ de pickny all wash, dress, an’ 
sleep so sweet. Den she run back to Nancy an’ he tek her on him 
back an’ go scrape, scrape, crup, crup, back down de well ’gain. 
An’ ev'ry day Nancy come dis way and say: “ Howdy, me lahdy!” 
and tek de queen on him back an’ fetch her out de well, an’ she 
wash an’ dress dat pickny till him grow big bwai. 


In telling this story the narrator will often sing for each article 
of the baby’s toilette, and sing the reply of the dog, in the simple 
measures given above. 

The following story is particularly characteristic, and full of the 
quaint phrases and idioms common among the negroes : — 


THE FORGOTTEN WIFE. 

Once it was a time an’ der was a King Tonga and a Queen Fuf- 
foo, an’ dey have t’ree pickaninnies. King Tonga say he take him 
cutlas an’ go to ’n’ur lan’, an’ fetch home nice t’ings fo’ Fuffoo an’ 
de spickny. Fuffoo give him little daag, an’ she say : — 

“ Yo’, Tonga, me husban’, yo’ na let daag kiss yo’ face, fo’ den yo’ 
na nuh yo’ have wife an’ t’ree spickny.” 

Tonga he go clup, clop, clup, clop on him mule down de road, an’ 
he came to a house, an’ it ’pears like to be some king’s house. Der 
is a mos’ b’u’ful princess inside, an’ den de little daag kiss Tonga 
face, an’ he done forgot Fuffoo an’ de pickaninnies. 

Tonga stay wi’ de princess, an’ den dey say dey guine marry nex’ 
week. Nancy he hear "bout dis, an’ go sidlin’ roun’ to Fuffoo an’ 
say :— 

“’Pears like yo’ husban’ guine marry princess, Fuffoo. What fo’ 
yo’ stay here an’ min’ pickney ?” 

“Me na nuh, Nancy. Me gone now.” An’ Fuffoo run down de 
road to fin’ Tonga. 

She come to princess house an fin’ house all hullaballoo. She ask 
what mek all noise fo’. An cle granny come out an’ say :— 

“Deh-deh, deh-deh, me sweet missis! T’ree spot come on King 
Tonga shirt an’ der no one can wash dem clean.” 

Den Fuffoo say: “ Gi’ me de shirt, an’ me wash it clean. Yo’ wi’ 
see.” 

An’ she tek it to de spring an wash de t’ree spot till it all white 
‘gain. Den she go at night to King Tonga window an’ sing : — 
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Oh, t’ree pretty spickny I bore fo 


An’ Tonga say: “ Me nuh dat voice! Bring dat pusson here.” 
An’ when Fuffoo come inside he ’member her an’ de t’ree picka- 
ninnies, an’ den he know de daag mus’ have kiss him face. 


Here is one of those never-ending and, to us, pointless tales, 
which seem to possess a peculiar charm for the negro, and which he 
is particularly fond of telling : — 


DINNER READY? 


Massa came doun road on him mule. 

Bwai say: “ Howdy, massa!” 

Massa say: “ T’ank yo’, bwai. Dinner ready ?” 

“ Yes, sah.” 

Clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop. 

“ Dinner ready, dinner ready?” 

“ Yes, sah; yes, sah.” 

Clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop. 

“Dinner ready, dinner ready?” 

“Yes, sah; yes, sah.” 

Here there will be a scarcely perceptible pause, and the narrator 
will continue :— 

“ Howdy, massa!” 

“T’ank yo’, bwai. Dinner ready?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

Clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop. 
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“ Dinner ready, dinner ready?” 

“ Yes, sah; yes, sah.” 

Clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop, clup, clop. 
“‘ Dinner ready, dinner ready ?” 

“Yes, sah; yes, sah.” 


This story can be continued indefinitely, and usually is spun out 
in a measured jog-trot sort of time, until the pickaninnies show 
signs of weariness and become uneasy for something new. 

The following is the story of how Anansi met his end, and as a 
bit of negro creation is unsurpassed. 


THE END OF ANANSI. 

Nancy an’ him br’er De’t’ dey bot’ hab a p’ovis’on fiel’. Now 
Nancy and De't’ dey a’ways in some qua’l, do (though) Nancy 
a’ways roun’ smilin’. Nancy he like sit under him bamboo tree like 
he was busher (overseer) an’ no work in him p’ovis’on fiel’, so, course, 
den, him yam an’ beans no grow. But Br’er De’t’ him tote de hoe 
all day an’ smack him mout’ over him yam an’ beans. Nancy he 
tell him wife, Takuma, he guine by night wi’ basket to p’ovis’on 
fiel’ of De't’, jus’ to taste him yam an’ beans. He tell Takuma to 
stan’ at de do’ wi’ basket, an’ when he run in wi’ basket of yam she 
gi’ him basket fo’ de beans. 

Takuma say : “ Duppies catch yo’, me husban’!”’ 

Nancy say: “Chuh! Me na nuh duppie. Me buckra (white 
man) dis night.” 

Now Br'er De't’ t’ink it "pears like some one take him yam an’ 
beans, an’ he stan’ by night wi’ cutlas to catch t’ief. By an’ by it 
‘pears like he see Nancy wi’ basket in him fiel’, an’ he say : — 

“ Howdy, Br’er Nancy,” an’ Nancy say : “ Howdy, Br’er De't’, me 
jus’ so-so.” 

“ What mek yo’ out dis time night in me p’ovis’on fiel’?” 

“Me like watch yo’ yam grow, Br’er De'’t’.” 

‘Yo’ mout’ miss, Nancy; but what fo’ yo’ carry basket?” 

“ Me fetch crayfish, Br’er De’t’.” 

“Yo' tief,” say De’t’, an’ he fly at Nancy wi’ him cutlas. 

Nancy he run an’ he call to Takuma away down de road: “ Open 
back do’, syut f’ont do’, De’t’-a come!” 

An’ Takuma say : “ What yo’ say, me husban’, bring basket ?” 

Nancy say: “Oh, yo’ ole fool yo’! Open back do’, syut f’ont do’, 
De’t’-a come !”’ 

“What yo’ say, me husban’, bring basket ?” 

“Oh, yo’ ole fool yo’! Open back do’, syut font do’, De’t’-a 
C-0-0-o-me !”’ 
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An’ De’t’ he run, an’ mos’ catch Nancy, an’ mos’ hit him wi’ him 
cutlas, when Nancy he jus’ run to de ole shed roun’ de house, an’ he 
run right up de wall like de big black spider, an’ he hide himse’f, 
an’ Br’er De’t’ he can’t find him no how. An’ dat’s why, me chil’, 
yo’ a’ways finds Nancy an’ him webs in ole sheds an’ dem places. 


It has always been of interest to me to know that the greater part 
of the Anansi stories told me by my negro nurse were told to her 
by her grandmother, an African princess, who was stolen, when 


a child, from Guinea by Spanish slave traders, and sold as a slave 
in the Island of Jamaica. 


Buckra. White man, or white people. 

Busher. Overseer. 

Bwai. Boy. 

Deh-deh, deh-deh. 
superior. 

Duppy. A ghost or spirit. 

Howdy. How do you do, 


What a negro woman says when dropping a courtesy to a 


Me gone. 1am going. 
Mena nuh. Me not know, or I do not know. 


Min’ pickny. Mind children, or take care of children. 
Mout’. Mouth. 


Nutten. Nothing. 

Pickny, pickaninny. Child. The negroes say “pickny” commonly, but 
“ pickaninny ” when wishing to speak particularly correctly. 

Poppesha. Foolish, stupid. 

P’ovis'on fief. Provision field, or small farm. 

So-so. Pretty well, or not in the best of health. 

Syut. Shut. 

Yo’ na. You must not, or you do not. 


Ada Wilson Trowbridge. 


KENILWORTH, ILL. 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF THE HORSESHOE! 


As a practical device for the protection of horses’ feet, the 
utility of the iron horseshoe has long been generally recognized, and 
for centuries, in countries widely separated, it has also been popu- 
larly used as a talisman for the preservation of buildings or premises 
from the wiles of witches or fiends. 

What were the reasons for the general adoption of the horseshoe 
as an emblem of good luck? Various explanations have found 
favor. 

I. /maginary Connection with the Fewish Passover. As the blood 
sprinkled upon the doorposts and lintel of the house, at the time of 
the great Jewish feast, formed the chief points of an arch, it has 
been conceived that with this memory in mind the horseshoe was 
adopted as an arch-shaped talisman, and hence became emblematic 
of good luck. The same thought might be supposed to underlie the 
practice of peasants in the west of Scotland, who train the boughs 
of the rowan, or mountain-ash tree, in the form of an arch over a 
farmyard gate, in order to protect their cattle from evil.? 

II. A Serpent Emblem. The theory has been advanced that in 
ancient times the horseshoe in its primitive form was a symbol 
relating to serpent-worship, and that its superstitious use as a charm 
may hence have originated. There is a resemblance between the 
horseshoe and the arched body of a snake, when the latter is so 
convoluted that its head and tail correspond to the horseshoe prongs. 
In front of a church in Crendi, a town in the southern part of the 
island of Malta, there is to be seen a statue having at its feet a 
protective symbol in the shape of a half-moon encircled by a snake.’ 

III. A Moon Emblem. From earliest times the crescent moon 
has been thought by the ignorant to have an influence over the crops, 
and, indeed, over many of the affairs of life. Hence, doubtless, arose 
a belief in the value of crescent-shaped and cornute objects as amu- 
lets and charms, and of these the horseshoe is the one most com- 
monly available, and therefore the one most generally used. In his 
work entitled “The Evil Eye” (London, 1895), Mr. F. T. Elworthy 
calls attention to the fact that the half moon was often placed on the 
heads of certain of the most powerful Egyptian deities, and there- 
fore when worn became a symbol of their worship. The use of 
such symbols is not obsolete; the brass crescent, an avowed charm 


' Abstract of paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Philadelphia, December 28, 1895. 

2 J. Napier, Fo/k-Lore, Paisley, 1879, p. 51. 

8 All the Year Round, N. S., vol. xxxix. 1887. 
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against the evil eye, is very commonly attached to the elaborately 
decorated harnesses of Neapolitan draught horses, and is used in 
the East to embellish the trappings of elephants. It is employed in 
the same manner in various parts of Europe and even in England. 

IV. A Phallic Emblem. It must suffice to mention this theory 
of the origin of the superstitious use of the horseshoe. The evi- 
dence in its favor is meagre, resting chiefly upon the employment of 
amulets of this character. 

V. Prong-shaped. The supernatural qualities of the horseshoe 
as a preservative against imaginary demons have been supposed due 
to its bifurcated shape, as any object having two prongs or forks 
was formerly thought to be effective for this purpose. Hence has 
been considered to be derived the alleged efficacy as amulets of 
horseshoes, the horns and tusks of animals, the talons of birds, and 
the claws of wild beasts and reptiles. Such a custom is expressed in 
the oft-quoted lines from Herrick’s “ Hesperides :” “ Hang up hooks 
and shears to scare the hag that rides the mare.” In West Africa, 
where the horns of wild animals are esteemed as fiend-scarers, a 
large horn filled with mud, and having three small horns attached 
to its lower end, is used as a safeguard to prevent slaves from run- 
ning away.! In the vicinity of Mirzapur, in Central Hindostan, the 
Horwas tie on the necks of their children the roots of certain jun- 
gle-plants as protective charms, their efficacy being thought to 
depend on their resemblance to the horns of certain wild beasts. 
The Mohammedans of Northern India use a certain amulet com- 
posed in part of a tiger’s claw and two claws of the large horned 
owl, with the tips facing outward.? 

Amulets fashioned in the shape of horns and crescents are popu- 
lar among Neapolitans, as shown by Elworthy. In Southern Spain, 
according to George Borrow, the stag’s horn is a favorite talisman, 
believed to dissipate the effect of the evil eye. The antiquity of the 
mano cornuta, or anti-witch gesture, common in Italy, is proven by 
its representation in ancient paintings unearthed at Pompeii. So in 
Norway, horns are placed over the doors of farm buildings in order 
to scare away demons; and this virtue may be the ultimate reason 
why the fine antlers which grace the homes of successful hunters 
are regarded as of especial value. 

VI. The Horse as a Sacred Animal. Returning to the horseshoe, 
we find that its efficacy as a protector of persons and buildings 
depends not merely on its arched or bifurcated shape; its relation 
to the horse also gives it a talismanic worth, for in legendary lore 
this animal was often credited with supernatural qualities. Among 

1 Cameron, Across Africa. 


2 W. Crooke, North Indian Folk-Lore, p. 209. 
VOL. IX. — NO. 35. 19 
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early Celts, Teutons, and Slavs horse-worship was prevalent. In 
Northern India, also, the horse is regarded as a lucky animal ; thus, 
when an equestrian rides into a field of sugar-cane in the planting 
season the event is considered auspicious. In the same region the 
froth from a horse’s mouth is thought to repel demons, which are 
believed to have more fear of him than of any other animal. The 
use of the horseshoe against witches has been ascribed to the Scan- 
dinavian superstition known as the Demon-mare.! In early times, in 
German countries, it was customary to use horses’ heads as talis- 
mans, and in Mecklenburg and Holstein it is still a common practice 
to place the carved wooden representations of the heads of horses 
on the gables of houses as safeguards.” 

VII. The Virtues of Iron. Some writers have maintained that 
the luck associated with the horseshoe is due chiefly to the metal, 
irrespective of its shape, as iron and steel are traditional charms 
against malevolent spirits and goblins. In their view a horseshoe is 
simply a piece of iron of graceful shape and convenient form, com- 
monly pierced with seven nail-holes, and a suitable talisman to be 
affixed to the door of dwelling or stable in conformity with a ven- 
erable custom sanctioned by centuries of usage. Of the antiquity 
of the belief in the supernatural properties of iron there can be no 
doubt. Pliny states that iron coffin-nails affixed to the lintel of the 
door render the inmates of the dwelling secure from the visitations 
of prowling nocturnal spirits. The demons called Jinn are believed 
to be exorcised by the mere name of iron ;* and Arabs, when over- 
taken by the simoom in the desert, are said to charm away the spirits 
of evil by crying “Iron! Iron!” 

In China a piece of an old iron plough-point serves as a charm, 
and long iron nails are also driven into trees to exorcise certain 
dangerous female demons.* 

Among Scotch fishermen, even at the present time, iron is said to 
be invested with magical attributes. Thus, if when plying their 
vocation one of their number chance to indulge in profanity, the 
others at once call out “ Cauld Airn,” and each grasps a convenient 
piece of the metal as a counter-influence to the misfortune which 
otherwise would pursue them through the day.® 

In England, in default of a horseshoe, the iron plates of the heavy 
shoes worn by farm laborers are occasionally to be seen fastened 
to the doors of cottages.® 

1M. D. Conway, Demonology and Devil Lore, vol. ii. p. 372. 

2 J. B. Friedreich, Die Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur. 

5 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture. 

* J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese. 

° The Folk-Lore Fournal, vol. vii. 1889. 

* J. Larwood and J. C. Hotten, 7he History of Signboards, p. 179. 
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In Sicily iron amulets are popularly used against the evil eye. Iron 
in any form, especially the horseshoe, is thought to be effective; in- 
deed, talismanic properties are ascribed to all metals. When, there- 
fore, a Sicilian feels that he is being “ overlooked,” he instantly 
touches the first available metallic object, such as his watch-chain, 
keys, or coins." 

An ingenious theory ascribes the origin of this belief in the ma- 
gical properties of iron to the early employment of actual cautery 
and to the use of the lancet in surgery. In either case, the healing 
effects of the instrument, whether hot or in the form of a knife, 
have been attributed by superstitious minds to magical properties in 
the metal, whereby the demons who cause disease are put to flight. 

VIII. Proper Position. The talisman effectively bars the ingress 
of witches and evil spirits, but an entrance once obtained it is pow- 
erless to expel them. Hence the belief, prevalent in Germany, that 
a horseshoe found on the road and nailed on the threshold of a 
house, with the points directed outward, is a mighty protection, not 
only against hags and fiends, but also against fire and lightning ; but 
reversed it brings misfortune. 

In Bohemia, only, is said to prevail a superstition exactly opposite ; 
namely, that whoever picks up a horseshoe thereby picks up ill luck 
for himself, a notable example of the exception which proves the 
rule.’ 

IX. Number of Nails. Asa rule, the degree of luck pertaining 
to a horseshoe found by chance has been thought to depend on the 
number of nails remaining in it; the more nails the more luck. 
In Northumberland the holes free of nails are counted, as these indi- 
cate, presumably in years, how soon the finder of the shoe may 
expect to be married.® 

X. Resemblance to Meniscus. The employment of the horseshoe 
as a charm has also been ascribed to its resemblance in shape to the 
metallic meniscus, or halo, formerly placed over the heads of images 
of patron saints in churches, and represented in ancient pictures. 
In later times, crescent-shaped pieces of metal were sometimes 
nailed up at the doors of churches. The horseshoe might have been 
an available substitute, and therefore placed upon the doors of the 
main entrances of churches, especially in the southwest of England, 
as it was believed that evil spirits could enter even consecrated edi- 
fices. Within recent years two horseshoes were to be seen on the 

1G, Pitré, Usi e costumi credenze e pregiudizi del popolo Siciliano, Palermo, 
1889. 

2 Ww. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, p. 192. 

® A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, 1869. 


* R. Thorne, A Dictionary of Rare and Curious Information, p. 232. 
5 Denham Tracts. 
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door of the parish church of Haccombe, in Devonshire. A ballad, 
supposed to have been written by a master of Exeter Grammar 
School, in the early part of the nineteenth century, graphically de- 
scribes a race for a wager, won by a certain Earl of Totness, who 
after his victory rides straight to the door of Haccombe Church : — 
And there he fell on his knees and prayed, 
And many an Ave Maria said. 


Bread and money he gave to the poor; 
And he nailed the roan’s shoes to the chapel door.? 


Whatever may be the origin of the superstitious employment of 
the horseshoe, its adoption as a token of good luck appears to be 
comparatively modern, its earliest use having been for the exclusion 
of witches, evil spirits, and all such uncanny beings. 

Before leaving the subject, an extract may be cited from an arti- 
cle contained in a periodical of the eighteenth century against the 
repeal of the so-called Witch Act, wherein the writer offers the fol- 
lowing satirical advice: “To secure yourself against the enchant- 
ments of witches, especially if you are a person of fashion and have 
never been taught the Lord’s Prayer, the only method I know is to 
nail a horseshoe upon the threshold. This I can affirm to be of the 
greatest efficacy, insomuch that I have taken notice of many a little 
cottage in the country with a horseshoe at its door, where gaming, 
extravagance, Jacobitism, and all the catalogue of witchcrafts have 
been totally unknown.” 

Robert M. Lawrence. 


1 Belgravia, vol. iv. 1887. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ARMENIAN FoLK-Lore. — The Armenian monastery of S. Lazzaro, near 
Venice, on the island of the same name, was founded early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and has long been the headquarters of the Armenians 
scattered over Europe, and especially of those in Italy. Within the walls 
dwell peaceful and studious monks, who devote their lives to the education 
of youth of their own race, and to the production and publication of 
Armenian literature. Among the fifty inmates are many scholars who are 
continually occupied in writing or in translating books from European 
languages into Armenian, and conducting their works through the press 
which forms a prominent part of the establishment. In their scholarly 
work they are assisted by a fine library of over thirty thousand volumes, 
including many rare manuscripts. Besides the Armenian works, they pub 
lish a small number in English and other European languages for the 
information of visitors ; three little pamphlets in English especially attracted 
me, and now supply the material used in the following pages. 

(1.) The “ Armenian Popular Songs, translated into English,” reached a 
third edition in 1888; the collection comprises nineteen songs or poems 
in the Armenian vulgar tongue, but in several dialects, and composed at 
different epochs from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The 
subjects treated differ widely ; there are national epics, folk-tales, elegiac 
verses, bridal songs, lamentations, and religious poems. They all reflect 
the oriental imagery characteristic of the people, and some show real 
dramatic power. They undoubtedly suffer by being translated, and the 
English version, being non-metrical, seems weak and abrupt. 

The first one in the collection is entitled “On Leo, son of Haithon L” 
This Leo, afterwards Leo III., having made war during his father’s absence, 
in 1266, against the Sultan of Egypt, who had invaded Cilicia, was made 
prisoner and carried off to Egypt; after some time his father, Haithon I., 
returning from Tartary, recovered his son. 

In an “ Elegy of Adam,” the Scriptural narrative is closely followed, and 
after the expulsion from Paradise the poet sings : — 

When ye enter Eden, 

Take a branch of the immortal fruit, 
Bring and place it on my eyes 

And heal my obscured sight. 


In this “branch of the immortal fruit,” allusion is said to be made to 
the following legend: When Adam fell sick he sent his son Seth to the 
gate of the terrestrial Paradise to ask the angel for a branch of the Tree 
of Life that it might be used to cure the First Man; the angel granted the 
request, and the branch was planted on Adam’s grave, where it grew into a 
great tree. Now Adam was buried on Mt. Lebanon, and after many adven- 
tures the wood of this tree was used in making the Holy Cross. 

The crane, the stork, and the partridge are the favorite birds of the 
Armenian poets, the stork especially being regarded as sacred to hospi- 
tality. The following is part of an address “To the Stork :” — 
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Welcome, stork ! 

Thou stork, welcome ! 

Thou hast brought us the sign of spring, 
Thou hast made our hearts gay. 


Descend, O Stork! 
Descend, O Stork, upon our roof, 
Make thy nest upon our ash-tree, 
Thou, our dear one. 


In similar strains are written “The Elegy of a Partridge” and “The 
Pilgrim to the Crane.” 

Animal tales are represented by a story of the Bear, the Fox, and the 
Wolf. ‘The fox disguises himself as a monk, and demands contributions 
of food in exchange for the benefit of his prayers. ‘The bear and the 
wolf go hunting, and kill a ram, a ewe, and a Jamb. The wolf, being 
charged with the distribution, takes for his own share the ram, assigning 
the lamb to the fox. The ewe is left for the bear, who, in his indignation 
that he has not received the large animal, blinds the wolf with a blow. 
The fox, having made a trap and baited it with a cheese, induces the bear 
to put his head in the trap, alleging that the place is a convent, and there- 
fore secure against treachery. The bear perishes in the trap, to the joy 
of the fox, and the piece ends with a moral. 

O Justice, thou pleasest me much! 

Whoever does harm to another soon perishes ; 

As the bear in the trap is obliged to fast, 

That place is a place of retreat, a place of prayer! 


As an example of a nursery rhyme, we quote a short “ Canzonette,” as 
it is styled : — 
The light appears, the light appears! 
The light is good; 
The sparrow is on the tree, 
The hen is on the perch, 
The sleep of lazy men is a year. 
Workmen, rise and begin thy work! 


The gates of Heaven were opened, 
The throne of gold was erected, 
Christ was sitting on it; 

The Illuminator was standing ; 

He had taken the golden pen, 

And wrote great and small. 
Sinners were weeping, 

The just were rejoicing. 

Characteristic customs accompanying the departure of a bride for her 
new home are narrated in the “Song of the New Bride,” which ends as 
follows : — 

They had deceived the mother with a pack of linen, 


They had deceived the father with a cup of wine, 
They had deceived the brother with a pair of boots, 
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They had deceived the little sister with a finger of antimony, 
They have loosed the knot of the purse, 

And removed the girl from her grandmother. 

Mother, sweep thou not the little plank, 

In order that the trace of thy girl may not be effaced; 

Let a memory remain to thee, 

In order that thou mayest fill the wish of thy soul. 

They passed the dried raisin through a sieve, 

And filled the pockets of the girl, 

And they put her on the foreign way! 


(2.) The second of the little pamphlets that I secured at S. Lazzaro is 
entitled “ Armenian Proverbs and Sayings, translated into English by the 
Rev. G. Bayan. Venice, Academy of S. Lazarus, 1889.” (58 pp. 32mo.) 
Of the two hundred and fifty-four proverbs in this booklet, some are analo- 
gous to those of other nations, and some are obviously peculiar to the 
Armenians ; they are not classified, but I select a few of the first-named 
group. 

The dog cannot eat the hay, and will not allow the lamb to eat it. 

One must give the Devil his due. 

Warm a frozen serpent, and it will sting you first. 

One hand washes the other, and both are clean. 

He makes seven morsels of one currant. 

Every grain is not a pearl. 

A single flower and a single swallow do not always announce the spring. 

Speech is silver, silence is golden. 

A friend will be known in difficult days. 

When it rains everybody brings drink to the hens. 


This seems to be an amusing variant of the saying about “ carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Shakespeare’s “ All the world’s a stage and all the men 
and women merely players,” has its crude analogue in the Armenian : — 

The world is a pot, man a spoon in it. 


Others bear a distinctly oriental character : — 


The camel does not see his own hump. 

The hound is lame till he has seen the fox. 

The ant is very small, but it enters the ears of the lion. 

Every one places wood under his own pot. 

Nobody casts stones at a fruitless tree. 

My bread has no salt. (My good acts are not known.) 

If a rich man dies all the world is moved ; if a poor one, nobody knows it. 
After the carriage is overturned many will tell how to raise it. 

The cat causes bad dreams to the mouse. 

If you send your child on an errand, go with him. 


This reminds one of the saying about “sending a little boy to do a 
man’s work.” 


Stand far from dwarfs, for God has stricken them on the head. 

The fish was asked: Have you news from the sea? He answered: Very 
much, but my mouth is full of water. 

Dine with thy friend, but do no business with him. 
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Who knows much mistakes much. 

When you are in the town, if you observe that the people wear the hat on one 
side, wear yours likewise. 

The fox’s last hole is the furrier’s shop. 

A fish appears larger in the water than it is. 

Generosity from the purse of another. 

He that eats does not know how much is consumed, but he that cuts knows it 
very well. 

(3.) The third pamphlet bears the title “‘ Turkish Proverbs translated into 
English. Venice, printed at the Armenian Monastery of S. Lazarus. 
1880.” (37 pp. 32mo.) The collection contains one hundred and ninety- 
two proverbs, many of which are exactly similar to those current wherever 
English is spoken: “ Birds of a feather flock together,” “Love me, love 
my dog,”’ and “ It never rains but it pours,” suggest English, or at least 
European influence. More interesting are the following : — 

A hungry bear will not dance. 

Poverty is a shirt of fire. 

Forced prayers do not reach Heaven. 

Industry is often concealed under a straw. 

A beggar refused a cucumber because it was crooked. 

The kettle calls the saucepan smutty. 

The camel went in search of horns and lost its ears. 

Who has no beard has no authority. 

God keep us from judge and doctor. 

Every sheep is hung by its own leg. 

The nest of a blind bird is made by God. 

ff. Carrington Bolton. 


Davip aNnD Go.iaTH IN St. Kitts.—In No. XXXIII, April-June, 
1896, Mr. Alfred M. Williams gave an account of “ A Miracle Play in the 
West Indies,” being a representation of the combat between David and 
Goliath, performed by negroes in St. Kitts. The participants in this cele- 
bration are described as masked, and the scene made on the narrator the 
impression of resembling a play of the Middle Ages. It is now pointed 
out by a correspondent that the dialogue given by Mr. Williams as spoken 
by the actors is nothing else than a citation from the “ Sacred Dramas” of 
Hannah More. No doubt, under the influence of some educated instructor, 
the literary piece has been made to replace an original and popular play, 
imported from England, corresponding to that used by Christmas maskers 
in Boston (No. XXXIV. p. 178.) The circumstance is sufficiently curious, 
and illustrates the manner in which American negroes have been subject 
to purely literary influences, as well to those arising from the diffusion of 
European folk-lore. 


SUPERSTITION OF ITALIAN PEASANTS. —On a certain estate in the north 
of Italy, where the master and mistress had both died within a few months, 
the English housekeeper was left alone in charge. She was informed by 
the laundress one day that herself and the gardener had, on the preceding 
day, seen Signor S. in the form of a large brown dog wandering about the 
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garden and around the house ; that he finally planted himself in front of 
the long window of the green salon, where the signora used to sit; that 
the dog sat up on his haunches, with his paws drooping in front of his 
breast, and hung his head in a mournful manner, as he sat facing the win- 
dow. By that time they were so scared and convinced that it was he that 
they both ran away and shut themselves up in the house. 

Many of the peasants who were attached to the place had seen the dog 
wandering round the house, and were sure it was their master, but only 
these two had followed it up to the salon window. They went to the priest 
about it, and he came the next day to ask the housekeeper if she would 
not authorize masses to be said for the signora, as evidently the signore 
was uneasy that none had been said. This was in 1890. 


Louise Kennedy. 
HUNGARIAN CouNTING-OuT RHYMES. 
Hungarian. Phonetic. 
Egden begden cziczi me Agdan bagdan tsee tsee méh 
Abri jAbri domine Ahbree fahbree dominéh 
Ex brét in der Nat Ex broat in der Note 
Aja vaja dika meta, Ayah vayah deeka matah 
Von! Von! 
Egden begden Kerkendében, Agdan bagdan Kerkendében 
Sz6l a rigé az erdében, Sole ah reégé az erdbéen 
Csir csar, szabé var, Cheer chahr sahbé vahr 
Muski dupki egyet visy Ki, Mooshkee doopkee edyet viss Kee 
Homm! Homm! 


D. Arpad G. Gerster. 


1255, from Kassa. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOoLK-Lore Society. — 
In regard to the locality of the Annual Meeting, it has proved necessary 
to make a change from previous announcements. According to the arrange- 
ment of which notice has been given by circulars addressed to members, 
this meeting is appointed to be held in room No. 23, Hamilton Hall, Colum- 
bia College, New York, N. Y., on Tuesday, December 29. Proceedings 
will be reported in No. XXXVI. of this Journal (January-March). 

On Wednesday, December 30, Section H (Anthropology) of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will meet in the same place. 


Boston. — Meetings of the Boston Branch, not previously noticed, have 
been as follows : — 

February 21, 1895. The Branch met at the Grundmann Studios, by in- 
vitation of Mrs. Le Brun and Miss Horsford, Professor Putnam, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Charles P. Bowditch of Boston gave an address on 
“Recent Archzological Discoveries in Central America.” The speaker 
pointed out the almost entirely unexplored condition of large regions, and 
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expressed the hope that better knowledge of the aboriginal traditions 
might throw light on glyphs found on monuments. Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, 
as he explained, had been sent to investigate the native tribes, with a view 
of discovering a clue. The monuments and glyphs were described, and 
illustrated with lantern views. 

March 20. The meeting was held at the house of Mrs. Thomas Mack, 
269 Commonwealth Ave., the President presiding. Professor A. F. Cham- 
berlain of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., gave an address on “ The 
Hand in Folk-Lore.” The account included language, derivation of expres- 
sions, proverbs, and sayings relating to the hand. 

April 17. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. W. B. Kehew, 317 
Beacon St., the President in the chair. Mr. Michitaro Hisa, of Japan, 
spoke on “ Japanese Heraldry.” He pointed out that the heraldic devices 
were less complicated and more generally used than those of Western 
Europe, and described the badges. The meeting being the annual one, 
the Secretary made a report, stating that during the year had occurred 
three deaths and five resignations, and that the names of twenty-four new 
members had been added. Officers were elected for the forthcoming year, 
as follows: President, Prof. Frederic W. Putnam; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Wm. Wells Newell, Mr. Dana Estes ; Treasurer, Mr. Montague Chamber- 
lain; Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed ; Members of the Council, Mrs. 
Wm. B. Kehew, Mrs. Jean M. Le Brun, Mrs. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Miss 
Cornelia Horsford, Mr. Roland B. Dixon, Mr. Archibald R. Tisdale. 

May 15. The Branch met at the Charlesgate, the President in the chair. 
Dr. George A. Dorsey (now of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, 
Ill.) gave a paper on “ The Literature of the Quichuas.” This literature, 
chiefly traditional, he divided into two classes (1) Chronicles, or State 
Literature, (2) Poems and Dramas. Works of the first class were com- 
mitted to memory by three or four old men selected by the king. Of love- 
songs only a few remain, but three have considerable merit. They gener- 
ally treat of some mournful catastrophe, and are written in lines of four 
syllables, sometimes alternating with lines of three syllables. Of the trage- 
dies, the themes were almost always military triumphs relating to the deeds 
of the Incas. (Of the fall meetings, reports will be hereafter given.) 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH. — Yanuary 13, 1896. The monthly meeting was 
held at the house of Dr. C. B. Davenport, 11 Francis Avenue. Prof. E. S. 
Morse, of Salem, gave an address upon “The Temples, Theatres, and 
Music of Japan,” giving in his vivid descriptions a delightful introduction 
to the life of that island. As Professor Morse was obliged to leave directly 
after his lecture, Mr. Michitaro Hisa kindly answered the many questions 
which followed. 

February 7. The Branch met at the home of Miss Leavitt, 317 Har- 
vard Street. Prof. George Lyman Kittredge treated the subject of “ The 
Thankful Dead,” reading the story of Sir Amadas, and then calling atten- 
tion to various allied stories, in romance and in Eastern languages, where 
the hero assists in burying a dead man whose body is held for debt; sub- 
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sequently the spirit of the dead man aids the hero to a fortune, and in 
return requests an exact division into halves of the fortune. This generally 
includes the cutting in two of the hero’s wife. 

March 5. At the meeting held at the house of Miss Markham, 2 Buck- 
ingham Place, Prof. C. H. Toy treated of Arabic Folk-Lore, particularly 
mentioning the old Arab belief in the Jinn, a sort of supernatural beings 
or demons who inhabited out-of-the-way places. These beings had the 
forms of beasts, or serpents, or sometimes even of trees. Like the men 
around them, they were divided into tribes; and because they inhabited 
remote places did not enter into human society, and were therefore malig- 
nant. During the annual pilgrimage to Mecca it is still customary for 
each Moslem to perform various ceremonies, as making the circuit of the 
temple, and casting stones into the valleys, — acts which to-day seem quite 
useless, but which are probably relics of old religious customs. Though 
the Arabians were originally much interested in poetry, there has been 
little attempt to record their customs, and now most of their folk-lore is 
obliterated by Islam. 

April 14. The Branch met at the home of Miss Yerxa, 37 Lancaster 
Street, and listened to a lecture by Dr. George A. Dorsey upon “ The Devel- 
opment of Religious Ideas among the Quichuas of Peru.” Dr. Dorsey 
set forth how, at the time of the coming of the Spanish, the Incas were 
the predominant gens of the Quichuas, and their religion had become the 
state religion. Living in the deep valleys of the Andes, the Incas had 
developed a profound and rugged religion. In its earliest stages it was 
clannish, and consisted largely of offering sacrifices at the grave (huaca) 
of an ancestor. The sun was long an object of worship, but there arose a 
man who pointed out that there must be a God to keep the sun in constant 
motion. On the shores of Lake Titicaca, according to Inca tradition, 
there once appeared a man who went about doing good, many of his acts 
suggesting incidents in the life of Christ. Finally people bound him, plan- 
ning to put him to death. But a youth appeared and carried him away to 
a beautiful lady (Dawn Maiden) who took him to the Mansion of the Sky. 
During the highest development of their religion the Quichuas erected 


magnificent temples, with much gold and wonderful architectural elabora- 


tion. 

May 1s. The annual meeting was held at the home of Miss Child, 67 
Kirkland Street. Miss Yerxa read one of the several Irish stories which 
had been learned from servants. Mr. F. S. Arnold spoke upon some chil- 
dren’s rhymes, mostly heard in the State of New York, pointing out in 
many cases the origin of the rhyme in old religious formulas or in Gypsy 
incantations. Dr. A. C. Garrett read and discussed a variant of the Sieg- 
fried story from North Germany, this variant being a combination of the 
Norse and German versions. 

Officers for the following college year were elected as follows : President, 
Mr. Merritt Lyndon Fernald; Vice-President, Miss Helen Child ; Secre- 
tary, Mr. Frederick S. Arnold ; Treasurer, Dr. Fred N. Robinson; Exec- 
utive Committee, Dr. Alfred C. Garrett, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss Leslie 
Hopkinson. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


DEMON PossESSION AND ALLIED THEMES. Being an Inductive Study of 
Phenomena of our own Times. By Rev. Joun L. Nevius, D. D., for 
forty years a Missionary to the Chinese. With an Introduction by Rev. 
F. F. Ettinwoop, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. With an Index. (Also a Note of Explanation, 
by Henry W. Rankin.) Second Edition, with Corrections and Supple- 
ment. Chicago: F. H. Revell Company. 1896. Pp. x, 520. 

At the desire of the editor of this Journal, I have laid aside for the mo- 
ment the philanthropic work which now completely “ possesses” me, in 
order to carefully peruse and briefly review this posthumous work of one 
of China’s oldest and most respected missionaries. The time has not 
been wasted. The book is not intended as the pabulum of a morbid 
imagination which delights in wild fiction, blood-curdling apparitions, and 
subliminal mysteries. It is the plain record of thirty-two cases of Chinese 
spirit or demon possession, compared with nine similar cases in other 
lands ; a calm study of the different theories put forth by different writers 
in order to account for phenomena apparently supernatural ; a presentation 
of the Biblical theory to which the author adheres ; a historical doctrine of 
demonism, spiritism, and occult literature, enriched by supplemental notes 
and an exhaustive index. Upon a close comparison of the cases of posses- 
sion related in the New Testament with the modern Chinese instances, 
Dr. Nevius distinguishes twenty-four points of correspondence apparently 
exact ; also fourteen points of agreement between the spiritistic phenom- 
ena in China and those associated with mediums in this country and in 
Europe. Until a better is produced, this work will serve as a general 
introduction to the whole large field and literature of matters commonly 
regarded as “occult.” Great credit is due to the editor, Dr. H. W. Ran- 
kin, for his painstaking researches, his scrupulous exactness in all details, 
his fairness in judging authors, the pleasant flow of his style, and the 
amiable modesty with which he leaves the reader to discover how much 
the book owes to its second editor. Both authors deserve high praise for 
having maintained the courage of their convictions, and for publishing 
their views, in face of the certainty that the medical authorities would hold 
them in scorn, that “spiritualists” will not pardon their assimilation to 
heathen devil-worshippers, and that very few theologians will venture pub- 
licly to indorse the conclusions. This is not the place to examine the 
problems of demon possession from the theologic or pathologic points 
of view, nor to give my own opinions. Mr. Rankin has noticed (p. 438) 
passages of my articles published in this Journal, having reference to 
the subject. A pretty clear view of African spirit-possession could be 
gathered from my “ Folk-Tales of Angola,” as originally written, and some 
hints can be found in Notes 97, 180, 444, 474, and in No. xli. of the pub- 
lished portion. Instead of recapitulating and examining the facts given by 
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Nevius, I shall briefly present for comparison the series of analogous facts 
observed by me in Africa. 

(1.) In Angola, and practically in the whole of Africa south of the 
the Sahara, the phenomena observed in China by Dr. Nevius, and by him 
so accurately recorded, are very common occurrences, and no one doubts 
the reality of possession. 

(2.) In Africa, as in China, possession is clearly distinguished from epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, insanity, and other diseases, although these diseases, as 
well as all others, are sometimes ascribed to the influence of spirits. 

(3.) Possession is either voluntary or involuntary. Where it is volun- 
tary, it can be brought on by going through certain prescribed formalities ; 
but only by persons who have the faculty of being possessed. Certain 
mediums can be possessed only by certain spirits. 

(4.) Voluntary possession is always resorted to in order to obtain defi- 
nite information ; for example, in regard to an object that has been lost, 
to the whereabouts of a person, the cause of a disease, the remedy to be 
employed, the success of an undertaking. As possession is extremely 
exhausting and often painful, and as a clever lie is, in heathen Africa, a 
feat of which to be proud and not a sin, a genuine medium may often 
feign to be possessed in order to get the fee with less trouble. In view of 
the gain, some may profess to be diviners, while they are simply jugglers. 
It is admitted that spirits may be great liars as well as men. Divination, 
therefore, is not supposed to be absolutely reliable. 

(s.) A medium may be possessed by the human spirit of a deceased 
person, or by a non-human spirit. Many of these non-human spirits are 
known by name, and their characters, manners, and traits are as familiar 
to the natives as were those of the classical gods to Greeks and Romans. 
In fact, the attributes of the principal African spirits correspond with 
those of the principal so-called classical divinities. 

(6.) The spirit of a white man buried in Africa may possess a medium 
as well as the spirit of a native. In this case the medium will speak in 
the language of the white man, and with his voice, without knowing either. 
(This I myself have never witnessed, but it has repeatedly been attested.) 
Other superhuman actions are performed by possessed persons; and 
these often use words which are no longer in currency among the living. 

(7.) By the African the spirits are never confounded with God. God is 
considered to be the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of all things. 
He is invisible and omnipresent, though thought of as residing on high. 
His proper name is Vzamdi, or some modification of that word. Where a 
tribe has lost his proper name, one of his descriptive names is retained, 
such as The Great One, The Old One, He in Heaven. No person, no 
object (charm, talisman, or fetish) is possessed by him, nor is he represented 
by any external cult; but he is universally revered, sometimes directly 
invoked, and almost always submitted to without a murmur. According 
to a tradition, varying in different sections of the continent, he was at first 
friendly to man. But foolish man became disobedient and tricky. There- 
fore God turned his back on him, and has left him to shift for himself. 
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The spirits of nature can influence the elements, and thus ir one way or 
another affect all human events. Human spirits or shades can also affect 
the living for weal or woe. Both the human and non-human spirits are 
neither entirely good nor entirely bad. ‘They have the same passions as 
human kind, are favorable to such as render them services (serve, wor- 
ship them), and are opposed to those who neglect them. They bless their 
friends, and harm their enemies. The living do not love them; they fear 
them. They do not worship them (in our usual sense of the word), but 
consult them through the proper media, and propitiate them by sacrifices 
(gifts) ; they enlist them one against another, or against fellow-men. The 
latter course of action is witchcraft, the greatest crime of which an African 
is capable, and hence punishable by death. In Kimbundu (the language 
of Angola proper) to worship — that is, to honor or do homage to — the 
Spirits is entitled Aw-deza; to consult them for the purpose of divination, 
Ku-sambula; for the purpose of healing, AXu-saka ; to enlist them against 
a fellow-man (to bewitch him) is Aw-/oua; to be possessed by a spirit, 
Ku-xingila. Magic (working wonders) is X7pa. 

(8.) Certain families have special guardian spirits ; and in each family 
there is always one member who has the faculty of being possessed. In 
Loanda, when a civilized native lady is the family medium, she sometimes 
avoids the unpleasantness of the function by purchasing a slave-girl, and 
to her transferring the spirit. The oracle is then supposed to come from 
the spirit of the lady through her slave. 

(9.) The spirit which was in the habit of taking forcible possession of 
my boy Jeremiah ceased to trouble him after the advent of the American 
mission in Malange. ‘This seems to agree with the facts noticed in China. 

(10.) It is believed that the guardian spirits of the white men are far 
superior to those of Africa, and that therefore it is impossible to bewitch a 
white man, and that it is of little use for the blacks to attempt to overcome 
the whites. 

(11.) The history of African missions exhibits several examples where 
the heathen oracle has spoken in favor of Christian missionaries. 

(12.) As did the Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, so those of the present day whom I have met firmly believe that 
Satan (not spirits) is active in every pagan function, talisman, or oracle. 

(13.) My impression is that about the special phenomena studied by 
Dr. Nevius must cluster many others which further investigation would 
bring to light. As for Africa, what has here been said is merely a partial 
skeleton. Seeing that Mr. Rankin is so well prepared and situated for such 
a task, he would do well to prepare a series of questions, which might be 
sent to missionaries in Africa and elsewhere. Doubtless the responses 
would exhibit many new facts, and furnish material for a volume perhaps 
even more valuable than that to which he has so generously devoted him- 
self. It is possible that the American Folk-Lore Society might be glad to 
assist in making public the material. 

Heli Chatelain. 
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AUSTRALIAN LEGENDARY TaLes. Folk-lore of the Noongahburrahs, as 
told to the piccaninnies. Collected by Mrs. K. LANGLOH PARKER. 
With Introduction by ANDRew Lana. Illustrations by a native artist, 
and specimens of the native text. London: David Nutt. 1896. Pp. 
xvi, 132. 


This small but valuable collection of tales is especially gratifying, be- 
cause it indicates that in Australia the stream of oral tradition still flows, 
and that with very little effort it will be possible to make collections and 
records much more complete than the fragmentary and inadequate material 
now presented in print. Mrs. Parker found no difficulty in obtaining the 
tales from natives, who were glad to assist her in every possible way. 
With such an example, Australian scholars and Australian governments 
ought to lose no time in setting on foot such scientific investigation as will 
perfect the account of the literature and customs of a most interesting 
and misrepresented race. Englishmen in Australia owe some atonement 
to the tribes they have treated with such brutality, and such complete mis- 
apprehension of their characteristics. It needs only the merest smattering 
of native folk-lore, as a native himself possesses it, to satisfy any inquirer 
that the Australian “blackfellow” is a man like himself, fully endowed 
with all human powers of memory, imagination, admiration, aspiration, 
affection, artistic perception, and only because of want of opportunity 
radically different from his conquerors. 

The publication of these tales is a further attestation, if any were needed, 
of the unscientific nature of the contempt visited on folk-tales, as if these 
were less important to record than ceremonies and gestures. The plain 
truth is that custom, ritual, art, and archeology, without folk-lore, is a body 
without a soul. All investigations into primitive culture or historical mon- 
uments, where illumination cannot be obtained from written or oral litera- 
ture, are barren and lifeless. 

Gratitude is due to Mrs. Parker for her welcome addition to Australian 
lore. It must, however, be observed that the work is, and indeed professes 
to be, only that of an amateur who has had in mind the effect of the tales 
as pleasing stories for English youth. The translation is not exact; the 
social and ethnic relations are not expounded. The collector is herself 
under an error in regard to the nature of the stories she furnishes, imagin- 
ing that these are primarily native nursery tales ; strange to say, this error 
is shared by Mr. Andrew Lang, who, in his introduction, declares them to 
be chiefly Kindermarchen. A more complete misapprehension of the 
truth could hardly be made ; in the tales we seem to have, at least in part, 
reduced and distorted forms of the sacred tradition of the tribe, narratives 
which without doubt have their counterpart in ritual. Edited in the guise 
in which they appear, it is impossible to conjecture just what they mean, 
or place they have in tribal life and worship. They furnish, however, sat- 
isfactory light on the system of native ideas, which indicates that these 
were not very different from those of races considered to rank much higher 
in the culture scale. 
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It appears from the tales that the Australian’s conception of ancestral 
life is not very different from that of American Indians. In the begin- 
ning, forefathers of the animals who now people the earth possessed 
human form, and lived together in a sort of confederacy ; their develop- 
ment into present conditions was the result of certain acts, just as in Ovid’s 
poetry the animals of antiquity are said to have owed their form to the 
character of the deeds committed in human relations. Of course this 
fabulous early community was, in its rules and observances, a double of 
the existing social state. No doubt many of the stories are intended to 
explain present customs, and are connected with sacred usages; but, as 
already observed, the manner in which they are given does not permit any 
definite opinion on this head. 

A very significant narrative gives us an account of the dora, or initia- 
tion of young men, undertaken by these ancestors. With respect to this 
custom, apparently the centre of the social religious festivals of Austra- 
lians, the government of New South Wales has published what is known. 

Mr. Lang speaks of the ritual of the bora as recorded ; this, we think, 
is an error ; the ceremonies have been externally in part noted, but with- 
out the mythology and accompanying song the true purport of the rites 
cannot be said to be understood. From the tale of Mrs. Parker may 
be derived additional information. A great bora, it would seem, is a 
gathering of many tribes, a sacred festival at which confederacies are 
formed, treaties arranged, alliances entered irto; in short, we have the 
rudiments of a state founded on kinship connection. When the time 
arrives, a circle is cleared in the bush, round which is built an earthen dam. 
At night is held a corroboree or dance ; two medicine men begin a feigned 
battle, while from the bush is heard a whizzing sound. This is the noise of 
a piece of wood on the end of a string ; but it is believed to be the voices 
of the spirits (perhaps of ancestors) who are on their way to attend the rite. 
(No doubt these spirits are presented by painted natives.) On the next day 
the camp is moved inside the ring ; according to the tale, it would seem that 
religious silence is observed, it being believed that a careless word would 
be punished by petrifaction. The voices of spirits are everywhere heard, 
and the camp is surrounded also by hostile demons, to enter whose camp 
is to perish. During the night the women hold a sacred dance of their 
own, and the younger ones are afterward made to retire into the ring of 
green booths surrounding the sacred circle. The men charged with the 
care of the youths to be initiated (it seems possible that these bearers 
will be found to impersonate guardian spirits) carry off their pupils on 
their shoulders ; after this the older women join the younger ones in the 
booths, which are covered with a screen of boughs. What further takes 
place is a profound secret. On the next day, however, a second ring is made 
at a distance, this time of grass, into which the candidates are brought, 
and receive the adieus of the older women after the younger ones have 
been put to sleep. Each candidate then retires with his teacher ; after six 
months from this instruction (and doubtless from communing with spirits 
of the forest), the youths appear in the camp, wild and shy, the loss of a 
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tooth or certain scarifications indicating their experiences. The tale rep- 
resents the shaman or deity who has conducted this typical bora as retir- 
ing to a distant mountain, on which he continues a lonely life; whoever 
looks on his face will perish. (Perhaps we have here indicated a habit on 
the part of shamans of living as hermits.) Of the legends recited, of the 
tales sung at this initiation, we do not further learn. 

It need not be pointed out how completely destructive is that account 
(the genuineness of which is beyond question, since it comes from native 
mind itself) of those theories which assume a radical difference between 
the mental functioning, in matters of religion, of the most primitive savages 
and those of civilized races. The writer of this notice cannot but think 
that the assertion of Mr. Lang, with reference to these aborigines, that 
“their worship at best was offered in hymns to some vague, half-forgotten 
deity,” and that “spirits were scarcely defined or described,” is contrary 
to the indications of the collection, He ventures to regard the informa- 
tion thus obtained as a justification of a conjecture made in a paper deliv- 
ered at the International Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1893b, on 
“Ritual regarded as a Dramatization of Myth,” in which, after pointing 
out that American aboriginal dances “are in part dramatizations of myths, 
performed by costumed personages, who enact the part of divine beings,” 
he added: “ It may be affirmed that what is known of Australian or Afri- 
can rituals is in no way inconsistent with the supposition that these condi- 
tions do represent the theory of the religious usage of uncultured races in 
general. . . . It will be enough to suggest that an original feature of early’ 
worship is the mystery or sacred dramatic representation; that in such 
rites the worshippers consider themselves as visited by their divine rela- 
tives, who perform before their eyes a representation of the presumed 
sacred history which constitutes the testimony of the divine existence, and 
the repetition of which is assumed to be a condition of divine aid.” 


Tue Lecenp oF Perseus. A Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief. By Epwrn Srpney Hartianp, F.S. A. Vol. III. Andromeda. 
Medusa. London: David Nutt. 1896. Pp. xxxviili, 225. 

This third volume concludes Mr. Hartland’s eminently sensible and 
useful book, of which the first two parts have already received notice in 
the pages of this Journal. 

The legend, in the forms which have come down to us, relates the 
imprisonment of a princess by a father jealous of her future possible 
offspring, the supernatural birth of the babe (Danaé conceiving from Jupi- 
ter in the golden shower), the exposure of the mother (Danaé cast on the 
water), her rescue and courtship by a king on the shore of whose country 
she is cast, the attempt of this suitor to rid himself of the hero by sending 
the latter on a perilous expedition (to slay the Gorgon Medusa), the destruce- 
tion of the latter in virtue of divine assistance, the release, as an episode, 
of a lady in danger of being sacrificed to a serpent (Andromeda), the final 
deliverance of the mother and ruin of the tyrant king, and the accomplish- 
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ment of the prediction originally made, that the hero should slay his 
grandfather. As the essential elements of the classic tale, Mr. Hartland 
selects (1) the supernatural birth, (3) the rescue of the maid from a dragon, 
(4) the petrifaction brought about by the sight of the Medusa witch. The 
first element was considered in the first volume, the third and fourth make 
the theme of the present third volume. A number of modern tales, in 
some measure resembling the incidents of the Greek legend, duplicate the 
personality of the delivering hero, representing the rescue from the serpent 
as accomplished by two brothers of marvellous birth; the fate of one of 
these becomes known to his twin through the sympathetic manifestation of 
some magic token. This has led Mr. Hartland to intercalate a second 
element, entitled by him the Life-token, and treated in the second volume. 
The third part, now before us, treats of the Rescue of Andromeda and of 
the Medusa witch. The tales treating of the deliverance of a maid from 
a dragon or monster, and of the petrifaction caused by the glance of the 
feminine demon, are related in the infinitely complicated ways familiar to 
students of folk-lore. Mr. Hartland does not spend his labor on the 
thankless task of determining their history and affiliations, or of disen- 
tangling the original and genuinely popular character of the ancient narra- 
tives which we possess only in literary adaptations, but occupies himself 
with the more fruitful duty of setting forth the nature of the human motives 
which have found expression through the numerous traditions in question. 

The Andromeda story is examined in the eighteenth chapter, relating to 
human sacrifices. Mr. Hartland makes it quite clear that the root of all 
legends connected with heroes such as Perseus and St. George was the 
universal habit of offering human victims in order to appease the waters, 
or rather the animal spirit supposed to control the waters. To the whim 
of the genius of the deep is attributed the failure and excess of the ele- 
ment, as well as any disasters which, either in reality or in imagination, 
may come from such source. For the purpose of reconciling the of- 
fended power, maidens and youths are left on the shore, to be swallowed 
by the flesh-devouring monster, or perhaps only to be drowned by the ad- 
vancing tide. In process of time the rite becomes repellent to the developed 
sensibility of semi-civilization ; the practice is then supposed to have been 
done away by the interposition of a hero, who through main force relieves 
the victim by suppressing the serpent, now regarded as a cruel enemy, a 
procedure exemplified by numerous folk-tales. It would appear that these 
tales are not the product of primitive savagery, but rather of dawning 
civilization, and that the marchen and sagas connected with these heroes 
are historically related, and belong to that great body of tradition influ- 
enced by continual and often rapid historical intercommunication, the area 
of which extends from Japan to Western Europe. At all events, Mr. 
Hartland is not able to point out anything very similar as belonging to 
races removed from such diffusive influence. He regards, however, the 
modern folk-tales, even when closely similar to classic myth, as for the 
most part (although with exceptions) independent of written Greek and 
Roman literature. 
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The fourth element, the power of the Gorgon, is equally comprehensible. 
The supposed effect of the evil eye, and the ability of a magician to de- 
stroy by a glance, is matter of universal belief, in this case abundantly 
exemplified among aboriginal peoples of America. As to civilized notions, 
our own language bears traces of the conception ; we still say: “ If a look 
could kill.” Originally it was believed that a look might kill. Similarly, 
the central idea implied in profanity is that of the possible destructive 
power of curses. But such inquiries are not merely interesting as bearing 
on survivals ; they have a direct relation to notions and formulas which 
are matters of continual application. This is a field on which the author 
briefly touches. 

The only additional comment which need here be offered is that Mr. 
Hartland’s excellent treatise is chiefly concerned with oral tradition, and 
does not dwell on the literary aspects of the inquiry. Thus no account is 
offered of the numerous medizval romances having to do with these tales, 
such as the generally familiar story of Tristran. As to the connection of 
the latter with modern folk-tales, the same remark may be made which Mr. 
Hartland ventures concerning the Greek legend: it does not appear that 
modern folk-tales have been much influenced by the literary versions of 
the Middle Age. It does, however, seem to the writer of this notice that 
the extravagant and disconnected style and plot of certain of the modern 
tales may be the results of the changes of the last few centuries. Did we 
possess a truly popular version of these marchen in their medizval form, it 
seems likely that they would be found much more intimately connected with 
life. 


THe DennaM Tracts. A Collection of Folk-Lore by MicHarL AISia- 
BIE DENHAM, and reprinted from the original tracts printed by Mr. 
Denham between 1846 and 1859. Edited by Dr. James Harpy. Vol. 
II. (Publication of the Folk-Lore Society. XXXV.) London: D. Nutt. 
1895. Pp. xi, 396. 

In a brief preface, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme expresses his sympathy 
with early collectors, who contented themselves with the record of folk- 
lore without attempting to codrdinate their material; he considers, there- 
fore, that the absence of classification in the tracts of Mr. Denham consti- 
tute one of the elements of value. The pamphlets included in the present 
volume are: VIII. Folk-lore, or manners and customs of the North of 
England (pp. 1-80). — IX. A few popular rhymes, proverbs, and sayings 
relating to fairies, witches, and gypsies (pp. 81-89). — X. Proverbial rhymes 
and sayings for Christmas and the New Year (pp. 90-99). — XI. A few 
rhymes in connection with the months of the year and days of the week 
(pp. 100-102). — XII. Charms (pp. 102-106). — XIII. Rhymes and Prov- 
erbs relating to Hawking and the chase (pp. 107-109). — XIV. A few 
fragments of fairy folk-lore (pp. 110-115). — XV. Illustrations of North 
of England folk-lore (pp. 116-120). — XVI. Border sketches of folk-lore 
(pp. 121-189). — XVII. Illustrations of North of England folk-lore (pp. 
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190-196.) — XVIII. Legends respecting huge stones (pp. 197-211). — 
XIX. Miscellaneous (pp. 212-225). — XX. Border sketches and folk-lore 
(pp. 226-366).— XXI. Plant-lore: a biography of border wild flowers 
(only of the Ribwort Plantain) (pp. 367-381). 

At random are here cited a few items. The belief that on the spot 
where a murder has been committed grass will not grow (p. 22). — Need-fire 
produced by friction (p. 50). — Explanations of the practice of touching 
the dead, namely, to prove that the toucher had no share in the death, to 
prove that the death was not violent, and exculpate the heirs, or to prevent 
the spirit from troubling the living (p. 59). — Battling stones, or battling 
staves (French datfoirs), used by washerwomen (p. 69). — A bowl of water 
placed beneath a bed on which lies a corpse (p. 73). — Names of classes 
of fairies and spirits (p. 76). — Petting stone, near churches, over which a 
bride is jumped, waylaying of the newly married pair (p. 213). — Witch 
trials, with depositions, of seventeenth century (p. 299 ff). — Barring-out 


day in schools (p. 344). 


Paut Sféstttor. Lftcenpes et Currosités pes METIERS. Ouvrage orné 
de 220 gravures d’aprés des estampes anciennes et modernes ou de des 
dessins inédits. Paris: E. Flammarion. (No date.) (Nos. i-xx, of 
32 pp., separately paged.) 

In this elaborately illustrated work, the Secretary of the Société des 
Traditions Populaires has undertaken to bring together from sources lit- 
erary and traditional items of information relating to the domestic life of 
work-people. The numbers are arranged according to trades, of which 
more than thirty are represented. In each case the proverbial reputation 
of the laborers, giving the impression made on the community, the pecu- 
liar superstitions of the craft, the organizations belonging to each, the 
peculiar habits of life and residence, are described without any elaborate 
comparative discussion. For the illustrations the collector has been in- 
debted especially to woodcuts of the sixteenth century, often of a highly 
realistic character. As an example of the matter may be cited the account 
of washerwomen who have ordinarily performed their work in the open 
air, in troughs, on boats, or beside running water. The gatherings of 
women for this purpose are traditionally represented as the headquarters 
of local gossip; it seems to have been the practice to engage with passers- 
by in dialogues of a comic and not very decent character. On certain 
holidays, for reasons not now apparent, washing was interdicted. Belief 
in the probable enchantment of the suds led to the use of benedictions 
and charms. It was formerly not to be said that the suds boiled, but that 
they smiled. Like other human duties, washing was ascribed to fairies, 
and vapors rising from low ground were held to be a sign of this activity, 
while the grass was often found strewn with fairy linen of dazzling fineness 
and whiteness. Nocturnal washerwomen were supernatural beings, kindly 
or malicious, the sound of whose beaters were listened to with terror; it 
was believed that such washers, if barred out, might summon any article of 
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the apparatus to open for her. It is a common feature of fairy tales that 
the hero will marry only the maiden who can remove the blood-spots from 
a garment. The d/anchisseuses of Paris still have their festival at Mi- 
Caréme. At the end of the last century they elected a queen, who was 
taken in state to the ball by means of a boat. In 1840 this practice con- 
tinued, the boats being altered for the nonce into ball-rooms, and on the 
roof of the floating structure was placed a cypress-tree decked with gay- 
ribbons. The queen made requisition on venders of meat and flour, pay 
ing in spices. 


MEDICINA PoPOLARE SICILIANA raccolta ed ordinata da Grusepre Ptr. 
Con dodici immagini popolari a stampa. Volume unico. (Biblioteca 
delle tradizioni popolari siciliane per cura di Giuseppe Pitre. Vol. XIX.) 
Torino-Palermo: C. Clausen. 1896. Pp. xxviii, 495. 


The untiring industry of Dr. Pitre furnishes an account of Sicilian pop- 
ular medicine, valuable as made by a medical man, and illustrative in 
consequence of the simple cultural conditions which causes Sicilian popular 
belief to retain characteristics which English superstitions have nearly lost. 
The work is divided into five sections ; the first treats of medical practi- 
tioners, the second of popular notions respecting anatomy, physiognomy, 
physiology, and hygiene, the third of general pathology, the fourth and fifth 
of special pathology, external and internal. In the two latter divisions dis- 
eases are arranged according to organs. The practitioner interested in the 
popular theories of cure will find this presentation perhaps the most useful 
of all accessible publications. We must content ourselves with one or two 
references. In regard to causes of maladies, Sicilian notions refer these 
to irritation, hemorrhage, acidity, or the effect of worms. If, however, 
the disease show itself unlocalized and chronic, it is attributed to witch- 
craft, the evil eye, or other supernatural cause. If a child wastes away, it 
may be conjectured that his mother failed to use the formula: “With the 
permission of these mistresses!” The ladies without, therefore, offended 
by neglect, have caused the decline, or have exchanged the patient with 
another infant (p. 183). In the case of a possessed person the spirit is to 
be cast out by the nostrils or other aperture. Cholera is still believed to 
be sent by the government, whose agents are the physicians. This disas- 
trous notion was encouraged by Garibaldi, who in 1860 presented the 
Sicilians with the antithesis: colera o deva? Will you submit to general 
conscription, or do you prefer to have the cholera let loose on your heads? 
This speech has since been quoted as irrefragible proof that the disease is 
the product of the administration. It is conceived that the authorities are 
zealous in cleansing the streets because dirt acts as a prophylactic. To keep 
out the infection all chinks which might conduce to ventilation are stopped 
up. The methods relied on to prevent the spread of the disease are pro- 


cessions, exhibition of relics, etc. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 1896, Dr. Franz 
Boas prints a few “Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians.” These are full of 
interest ; so far as the words are concerned, the love-songs do not essen- 
y tially differ in character from those of civilized nations. We find love 
compared to fire, to a sickness ; the prospect of separation causes a feeling 
likened to numbness; the girl acknowledges her lover as her master, 
although she pretends to be ignorant of the servitude; the absent lover 
wishes to rise through the air, or fly with the clouds, to join the object of 
his affections. The prayers to the sun apparently express a hope of his 
advent as the Saviour, who will right all wrongs, and make life happy. 
(It does not appear whether this song is or is not connected with a sacred 
festival, and whether it has a legendary explanation.) The tunes have been 
recorded independently by Prof. J. C. Fillmore and Dr. Boas, the former 
working from phonographic cylinders, the latter from ear ; but these nota- 
tions closely agree. In one case it is observed that the phonograph has 
dropped a weak syllable. 

An example of the growth of societies dealing with local history is fur- 
nished by the “ Elgin Historical and Scientific Institute ” (Ontario), which 
issues as its first publication a volume of “ Historical Sketches.” In giv- 
ing an account of “ The Country of the Neutrals,” Mr. J. H. Coyne brings 
together notices concerning this people found in the early French writers. 

In the “ Archivio delle tradizioni popolari,” M. Faulisi brings together 
the folk-lore of the Latin poet Horace, arranging this under headings, such 
as myth and legend, birth, magic, etc. 

In the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 1895, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes gives a “ Provisional List of Annual Ceremonies at Walpi” (a 
Tusayan pueblo). In this interesting article he brings together the results | 
of previous investigations, and sketches a calendar. The rites from De- 
cember to May have not yet been recorded, and these are in many respects 
the most interesting, it being at this time that the Katcinas, or subordinate | 
deities who follow the Sun, are supposed to be present among the people, | 
and are represented in the ceremonies by masked performers. Of the 
winter solstitial ceremony, however, Dr. Fewkes is able to give a brief 
account. The festival represents the victory of the Sun over the assailing 
demons, and his return to bless the people; and this is presented in a 
screen-drama. ‘The serpent figures in the rite ; but the exact relation of 
this mythical creature to the orb will not be understood until the legend 
and songs shall be obtained. One of the first problems which struck the 
observer was the regular recurrence of the feasts, a regularity not explained 
by the supposition of conjecture. Examination led to the discovery that 
this uniformity was the result of astronomical observations, dependent on 
the solstitial positions of the sun, and on his place as measured on a fixed 
scale made by objects seen on the horizon. At the same time there seems 
to be a lunar relation, at least Dr. Fewkes thinks that there may be as many 
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great feasts as there are moons. The titles of the feasts, and the ceremo- 
nial elements of which the ritual is composed, are tabularly indicated ; 
hence it appears that the worship depends upon certain recurrent acts 
which are variously combined ; thus the making of prayer-sticks, drawing 
of sand-pictures, etc., are common to most celebrations. The writer justly 
remarks upon the immeasurable importance of haste in these studies, as 
the opportunity for completing the record of this marvellous cult is swiftly 
passing away. 

The vice-presidential address of Alice C. Fletcher, delivered before Sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1896, is concerned with “ The emblematic use of the tree in the 
Dakotan group.” The ceremonies especially treated of are the Omaha 
rites of the sacred War Tent and the He-di-wa-chi. Miss Fletcher deals 
with both rituals as slow historical developments connected with tribal 
history and tribal life. The War Tent ceremonials exhibit an extraordi- 
nary blending of a gentile and non-gentile worship. The tent, contain- 
ing the Sacred Pole, is believed to be a sort of temple of the Thunder 
deities, winged beings, who are conceived as connected with eagle, swallow 
(as herald of the storm), and other birds ; these again are totems of certain 
tribes, thus conceived as standing in kinship connection with the Thunder, 
to whom belong the care of the sacred tent ; in this tent are the holy proper- 
ties, which constitute a substitute for the images of a more advanced cult, 
including a genuine idol in the form of a bird-shaped bundle made of hide, 
and holding the skins of thunderbirds such as those already named ; the 
pole is of cedar, that wood being consecrated to the Thunders, who carry 
clubs of that wood. While, however, the charge of the tent is thus an 
inherited privilege of holy clans, in some measure related, the right of 
wearing certain regalia, though conferred in the tent, is a distinction not 
gentile, but conferred in virtue of the visions which are regarded as selec- 
tion on the part of the divine Thunders, and as a reward for prowess in 
battle. In the consecration the warrior who is a candidate is approved by 
the circumstance that his stick adheres to the sacred bundle, such clinging 
being regarded as the act of the birds whose relics are included in the 
bundle. The other rite mentioned is considered as primarily an agricultu- 
ral ceremony connected with the Dakotan Sun-dance (so called). 

In “ Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet,” contained in the Report for 1893 
of the United States National Museum, Mr. W. W. Rockhill gives a com- 
pendium of views expressed in the literature of the subject, supplemented 
by his personal observations. Respecting the maligned character of the 
population, he bears testimony that the Tibetan is kind-hearted, affection- 
ate, and law-abiding, and that many of the most objectionable features in 
his character only appear in his intercourse with foreigners, with whom he 
has hardly any relations, and whom he mistrusts, in view of the hostility 
shown by the official class. Mr. Rockhill does not give any examination 
of religious beliefs, remarking that there is still much to learn on this 
head. but alludes to the remarkable customs of birth, marriage, and death. 
Polyandry, so far as his information goes, is confined to brothers, the eldest 
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brother choosing the wife, and is maintained in consequence of poverty 
and a desire to keep family property undivided. He does not think that 
divorce exists, except in a district where monogamy is recognized. He 
observes that marriage by capture still survives in portions of western 
Tibet, where the bridegroom and friends, when they go to bring the bride 
from her father’s home, are met by a party of the bride’s friends and rela- 
tions, who stop the path ; hereupon a sham fight of a very rough descrip- 
tion ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, before they are 
allowed to pass, are well drubbed with thick switches. In other parts of 
the country preliminaries of marriage are similar to those of China. Quot- 
ing from the account of Sarat Chandra Das, he remarks that although the 
ceremonies vary in different parts of Tibet, they are analgous, the be- 
trothal essential features being the betrothal and long feast which consti- 
tutes the marriage ceremonies. 

A paper by Charles P. G. Scott (of Radnor, Pa.), contained in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, on “ The Devil 
and his Imps,” constitutes an able contribution to the etymology of titles 
of the Devil. In the view of the writer the chief factors in the formation 
of such designations have been the common English proper names, cor- 
rupted according to general phonetic rules. Thus from Richard we have 
Dick, Dicken, Dickens (perhaps Dicken’s son) ; from Robert, Dob, Dobby, 
Hob (Our Rob), perhaps Lob (Old Rob), Robin Goodfellow (by euphe- 
mism); from John, Jack with the Lantern; from Nicolas, Nick (from 
Nicol), Old Nick (not then connected with the Anglo-Saxon water-spirit) ; 
from Christopher, Kit with the Candlestick ; from William, Will of the 
Wisp ; from Roger, Roger’s Blast, the title of a whirlwind, etc. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three titles are given, including forty-one with the epithet 
Old. The general principle is that when every spot had its demon all 
common names of men and women were applied to the latter. This doc- 
trine is set forth with great ability and learning, the writer insisting that 
such commonplace explanation is conformable to the general laws of evo- 
lution. 

In the proceedings of the Royal Prussian “ Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten,’ Karl Weinhold, under the title of “ Zur Geschichte des heidnischen 
Ritus,” has treated the subject of the nakedness, according to modern folk- 
lore, frequently required in superstitious customs and magical usages. This 
requirement he illustrates comparatively, citing a vast mass of connected 
practices from the ancient world as well as the modern. As the root prin- 
ciple, he establishes the necessity on the part of the suppliant of separating 
himself from the unclean life of every day, in order to place himself in 
communion with divinity; this necessity being naively expressed by the 
phrase removal of garments and sins. In later times what had been sacred 
usage passed into a mere survival, and other explanations were offered of 
what had now become unseemly ; although according to original ideas 
there was nothing improper in the act of going unclad. The practice or 
its deformed reminiscence he traces out in many fields of action: proces- 
sions of supplication, attempts to obtain knowledge of the future or of 
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concealed treasures, the (mythical) witches’ carnivals, which are disguised 
recollections of ancient orgiastic rites, ceremonies of mourning, of rain- 
making, of agriculture, the conjurations of lovers, of enemies, remedial 
usages, etc. Here is offered a new explanation of the effect upon super- 
natural beings of human nakedness, as in the story of Urvaci; the writer 
connects the displeasure of the Apsaras with a belief still found in German 
folk-lore, that spirits may be exorcised by the sight of a part of the naked 
human body ; this is related to a certain unseemly gesture (and, it may 
here be added, a certain English popular expression). Weinhold remarks 
that the true significance of the German usages could not be exhibited 
independently of the ethnological parallels. 

Dr. Cenek Zfbrt is the well-known author of precious works containing a 
record of Bohemian folk-life in its various departments. Leaving to a 
future occasion the review of these volumes, already promised, we must 
content ourselves here with noticing the contribution to description of 
peasant art made by him in an account of the Bohemian peasant’s house, 
in a separate impression extracted from the General Report of the Exposi- 
tion (Landes-jubilaums-austellung) held in Prague, during the year 1891, 
but of which the official report has been published in the present year. 
The pamphlet, entitled “ Das bohmische Bauernhaus,” describes and ex- 
cellently illustrates the building devoted to the reproduction of such a 
house, the interior chambers, with figurines and furniture, the tables, 
glasses, chests, and minor articles, such as butter-moulds, apparatus for 
obtaining fire, wooden locks, and official ornaments. An article on Bohe- 
mian embroidery is added by Renata TyrSov4, and gives a most agreeable 
idea of the spirit, beauty, and free fancy of the aprons, headdresses, belts, 
neckbands, etc. It is pleasant to know that this exhibition was visited and 
admired especially by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from all parts of 
Bohemia, who, themselves belonging to the ranks of the people, carried 
away an awakened admiration and interest for their national productions. 
If folk-art is dying out, and is temporarily replaced by a formal and preten- 
tious art of culture, often far less noble and truthful, it is something to know 
that it will find a place in collections where, like the artistic productions of 
antiquity, it will be able to teach its lessons, and exert a salutary influence 
for all time to come. 
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Account respecting Belief of Australian 
Aborigines : 

Ideas of God, 199; of future state, 
200; whites regarded as incarnations of 
the spirits of friends, 200; state of the 
dead, 200; spirits, 201; night bird, 201 ; 
certain round stones, 201; sorcerers, 201; 
superstitions, 202; tradition of migration 
from mountains, 203. 

American Folk-Lore Society: 

Seventh Annual Meeting, 67 ; report of 
council, 67; of Treasurer, 68; papers 
read, 69; officers, 316; life members, 
316; honorary members, 316; annual 
members, 316; libraries subscribing, 321 ; 
subscribers to Publication Fund, 322. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth : 

In general, 261; alligator, 130, 196; 
bear, 48, 49, 170, 262; cat, 71, 121, 228; 
cock, 101; cod, 223; coyote, 48; deer, 
194; dog, 228; dove, 51; ermine, 261; 
frog, 48; horse, 72; lizard, 227; marmot, 
263, 265; mole, 226; mudfish, 122; night 
bird, 201; owl, 131 ; porcupine, 49 ; rabbit, 
71, 137; rat, 121; raven, 265; snake, 121, 
143, 146, 251, 273; spider, 282; squirrel, 
48; swallow, 46. 


Bates, W 
maica : 
I. Proverbs, 38-42. II. Nancy Sto- 
1. The yalla’ snake, 121; 2. Why 
cats hate rats, 121; 3. The mudfish and 
the watchman, 122; 4. The origin of 
124; the creole’s lament, 125; 
note on Anansi stories, by W. W. N., 
126-128. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Iroquois Games : 
Game of white and black, 269; of 
peach stones, or the dish, 270; catching a 
perforated bone, 271; lacrosse, 272; foot- 
races, snow snake, 273; funeral 
game, 274; games of the bell and the shoe, 
275; persistence of games, 276; lore of 
gambling, 277. 
Beings, Imaginary : 
Anansi, 121, 278, 283; cannibal spirit, 
5; dragon, 170; fairies, 12; jack-a-lantern, 
131; little people, 117; monsters, 201; 


C., Creole Folk-Lore from Ja- 


ries. 


woman, 
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night doctor, 227; spirits of disease, 52; 


thunders, 51, 261; tree-spirit, 52; water- 
spirit, 52. 
Bergen, F. D., Popular American Plant- 


Names, 179-193. 
Bergen, F. D., Some Customs and Beliefs 
of the Winnebago Indians: 

Sacrifices, 51; thunders, 51; water- 
spirits, 52; tree-spirits, 52; spirits of 
disease, 53; exorcism, 54; transmigration 
of souls, 54; stories not told after spring 
begins, 54. : 

Boas, F., The Growth ‘of Indian Mythol 
gies : 

Acculturation and diffusion of tradi- 
tions on the North Pacific coast, 1 ; exam- 
ple of dissemination, the raven myth, 2; 
adventures borrowed from other parts of 
the continent, 3; results of tabulation of 
material, 3; similarities of myth not ex- 
plicable on the hypothesis of independent 
origin, 4; mythologies formed by accre- 
tion of foreign material, 5; correct com- 
parative method, 6; clan legends of 
Kwakiutl, 8; culture area of the Old 
World extends to North Pacific coast of 
America, 9; relations of independent de- 
velopment and of diffusion, 11. 

Boas, F., Traditions of the Ts’ets’a’ut. L.: 

1. Brother and sister, 257; 2. The or* 
gin of mountains, 259; 3. The origin of 
seasons, 260; 4. The thunderbird, 261; 5. 
The flood, 262; 6. The origin of the fire, 
262; 7. The Marmot Woman, 263; 8. 
The Cloud Woman, 265; 9. The visit to 
the sky, 267. 

Books Reviewed : 

Boas, F., Indianische Sagen von der 
Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas, 75; 
Chamberlain, A. F., The child and child- 
hood in folk-thought, 236; Cox, M. R., 

. Introduction to folk-lore, 151; Cushing, 
F. H., Zufii Creation myths, 233; Den- 
ham Tracts, IT. (ed. J. Hardy), 307 ; Grin- 
nell, G. B., Story of the Indian, 235; 
Iiartland, E. S., Perseus, Vol. III., 305; 
Keidel, G. C., Manual of Aisopic fable 
literature, 239; Lang, A. (translated by 
Marillier, L.), Mythes, cultes, et religion, 
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79; Nevius, J. L.., Demon possession 
and allied themes, 300; Parker, H. L. 
Australian nursery tales, 303; Pitré, G., 
Medicina popolare Siciliana, 309 : Sébil- 
lot, P., Légendes et curiosités des métiers, 


Bourke, J. G., Notes on the Language and 
Folk-Usage of the Rio Grande Valley: 
Introductory, 81; dress of Mexicans, 
82; jewelry, 85; houses, architecture, 
etc., 86; furniture, 87; meals, 88; food, 
89; flowers, fruits, trees, etc., 89; pack- 
trains, 92; bull-fights, 95; streets, lamps, 
watchmen, baths, 95; clocks and watches, 
96; the custom of pelon, 97; bakeries, 
97; barber-shops, 98; baths, 98; amuse- 
ments, 99; gambling, 101; correr el 
gallo, 101; bailes and tertulias, 102; 
christenings, 104; courtship and mar- 
riage, 104; mortuary ceremonies, 107; 
almsgiving, fasting, pilgrimages, ablu- 
tions, 109; penitentes, 110; phrases and 
catchwords, 111; proverbs and refrains, 
112; superstitions, 112; treatment of the 
sick, 113; miracle-workers, 114; laws 
and regulative system, 114; commerce, 


115. 


Ceremonies and customs : 

Adultery, 14; cannibalism, 281 ; child- 
hood, 57; christening, 104; courtship 
and marriage, 13, 104; dancing, 102; 
domestic, 64; dress, 82, 108; funeral, 17, 
107, 223, 280; initiation, 220; ordeal, 16, 
147; penitence, 110; social, 17; trade, 97, 
11S. 

Chamberlain, A. F., American Indian Le- 
gends and Beliefs about the Squirrel and 
the Chipmunk, 48-50. 

Chamberlain, A. F., The Poetry of Aborigi- 
nal American Speech : 

Figurative language of red men, 433 
derivation of Winnipiseogee, 43; of 
Suwanee, 44; expressions relating to 
dawn, 45; stars, 46; names of plants, 47. 

Chamberlain, A. F., Record of American 
Folk-Lore: 

Onomatology, 204; Indian tribes, 204- 
206; Mexico and Central America, 206; 
South America, 208 ; generalities, 209. 

Chatelain, H., Angolan Customs : 

Courtship and marriage, 13; adultery, 
14; oaths and ordeals, 16; funerals, 16; 
drinking, 17. 


Dances and Feasts, Indian : 
Snake dance, Tusayan, 243; 
Dog feast, 270. 


White 
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Days and Festivals : 
Christmas, 161, 178; Mexican feasts, 
161; New Year, 117; Sunday, 57. 
Dialect, 19. 


Fewkes, J. W., The Micofiinovi Flute Al- 
tars : 

Tusayan pueblos, 241; variations in 
their calendars, 242; likenesses may be 
in part result of modern interchange, 242 ; 
records of Flute observances, 243; altar, 
245; figurines, 245 ; comparison with the 
Walpi Flute altar, 247; with Oraibi, 249; 
with Cipaulovi, 250; Flute Youth and 
Flute Maid, 252; Sun worship, 253; al- 
tars believed to exist in Underworld, 254; 
decline of cult, 255; explanation of plates, 
256. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book : 

Conjuring and conjure-doctors in the 
Southern United States, 143, 224; the 
Devil Bush of West Africa, 220; super- 
stitions in Newfoundland, 222; life in 
Connecticut at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, 223. 


Games, 95, 101, 269. 


Hagar S., Micmac Magic and Medicine : 
Magic power of animals, 170; little 

people, 171; legend of this people, 171; 
giants, 172; ways of obtaining magic 
power, 172; prophetic power of magi- 
cians, 173; articles having magic power, 
173; herbs, 174; rattling plant, 175; 
dance associated with this plant, 177. 

Hawkins, J., an Old Mauma’s Folk-Lore, 
129-131. 

Hisa, M., Some Japanized Chinese Pro- 
verbs, 132-138. 

Hodge, F. W., In Memoriam, John Greg- 
ory Bourke, 139-142. 

Horseshoe, 288. 


Indian Tribes : 

Algonkian, 45; Blackfoot, 204; Cali- 
fornia, 48, 54, 204; Cherokee, 49; Chip- 
peway, 46, 48, 50, 155; Coahuia, 204; 
Creek, 44; Dakota, 47; Delaware, 50; 
Haida, 204; Huron, 274; Iroquois, 49. 
204, 269; Kootenay, 48, 205; Mexican, 
206; Micmac, 170; Moki, 206; Navaho, 
54, 205, 211; Northwest Coast, 2-12, 
205; Omaha, 311; Pawnee, 236; Siouan, 
206; South American, 208; Ts’ets’a‘ut, 
257; Tusayan, 205, 241 310; Vancouver, 
49; Virginia, 206; Winnebago, 51; Yu- 
catan, 207; Yuma, 206; Zufii, 233. 
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Johnston, Mrs. W. P., Two Negro Tales : 
1. Mr. Deer’s my riding horse, 195; 
2. Trouble, trouble, Brer Alligator, 196. 
Journals, Indexed, 157. 


Lawrence, R. M., The Folk-Lore of the 
Horseshoe, 288-292. 

Local Meetings and Other Notices : 

Baltimore, 230; Boston, 72, 297; Cam- 

bridge, 74, 298; Cincinnati, 149; Mon- 
treal, 231; New York, 231; New Orleans, 
232; in memoriam, Alfred M. Williams, 
150; Folk-Lore prize offered by the Folk- 
Lore Society of Montreal, 232; folk-lore 
in the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Buffalo, 233; 
eighth annual meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 297. 

Luck, 71. 


Medicine, popular, 58, 61, 130, 224. 
Music noted, 283. 
Mythology and religion : 
Australian, 199; Navaho, 211; North- 
west coast, 1; Ts’ets’aut, 257; Tusayan, 
241; Winnebago, 51. 


Nature, phenomena of : 

Nature myths, 5; cloud, 249, 265; 
dawn, 45; death, 282; lightning, 251; 
mountains, 259; rain, 261; sky, 267; 
star, 253; thunder, 261; tide, 259; wind, 
261. 

Negro Hymn of the Judgment Day, 210. 

Newell, W. W., Christmas Maskings in Bos- 
ton, 178. 

Newell, W. W., In Memoriam, Francis 
James Child, 219. 

Newell, W. W., Lapse of Time in Fairy- 
land, 12. 

Newell, W. W., Memoirs of the American 
Fore-Lore Society, Vol. IV. Current 
Superstition, by Fanny D. Bergen : 

Origin of material, 55; works on Brit- 
ish superstitions, 56; carrying baby up. 
stairs, 58; first food, 58; baptism, 59; 
presentation of infants among the Pueblo 
Indians, 60; projects, 61; warts, 61; 
moon and sun superstition, 62-64; su- 
perstition, 65, 66. 

Newell, W. W., Navaho Legends, 211-218. 

Notes and Queries : 

Origin of the cat, a negro tale, 71; a 
Pueblo rabbit-hunt, 72; skulls of horses 
used as charms, 72; the history of an 
ordeal, 147 ; superstitions of Georgia, No. 
2, 226; negro ghost stories, 228; Arme- 
nian folk-lore, 293; David and Goliath 





in St. Kitts, 296; Superstition of Italian 
peasants, 296; Hungarian counting-out 
rhymes, 297. 

Notes on Publications Received, 181, 238, 
310. 


Paraphernalia of worship, Tusayan, 241. 
Patterson, G., Notes on the Dialect of the 
People of Newfoundland, II. : 

Words English but obsolete, 19 : atomy, 
clavy, clean, conkerbills, costive, dodtrel, 
dout, dunch cake, flankers, gossip, groan- 
ing cake, gulch, gurry, hackle, haps, 
helve, killock, leary, liveyer, logy, lun- 
mundel, nesh, patienate, perney, piddle, 
quism, roke, sewell, spell, swinge, till 
Tibs eve, yaffle, yarry; words used in 
peculiar senses, 26: boughten, bridge, 
brief, chastise, child, draft, dredge, driver, 
duckies, lolly, lot, main, nippers, ordain, 
proper, resolute, ridiculous, smoochin, 
trader, uproar, weather; Scotch words, 
30; Irish, French, classic words, 31: tal 
squalls, longer, quiddaments, tickle or tit- 
tle; scandalize, lobscouse, 33; fishing 
terms, 33: flake, growler, swatching, etc. ; 
seal hunting, 34: bedlamer, press pile 
compass, jack, 34; barber, cruising, 35; 
slang terms, 35; blunders, 35; unex- 
plained words, baiser, ballacarda, etc., 
36; idiomatic phrases, 36; opportunity 
for study, 37. 

Plants in folk-lore and myth : 

Flowers, 245; lady’s-slipper, 47; maize, 
247 ; rattlesnake plant, 177; squash, 245; 
violet, 272. 

Proverbs, 38. 


Races and Localities : 

Africa, 13, 220, 300; Armenia, 293; 
Australia, 199, 303 ; Boston, 178; Connec- 
ticut, 223 ; Georgia, 226 ; Jamaica, 38, 278, 
279; Japan, 132; Louisiana, 194, 232; 
Mexico, 81, 116, 161; Mississippi, 227; 
Newfoundland, 19, 147, 222; North Car- 
olina, 228; Southern States, 143, 224; 
St. Kitts, 117, 296. 


Smith, P. M., Negro Stories from Jamaica : 
Anancy and the yam hills, 278 ; de man 
and six poached eggs, 278. 
Spirits and ghosts, 52, 53, 131, 200, 227, 228, 
281. 
Starr, F., Popular Celebrations in Mexico: 
Mingling of European and native ideas, 
161 ; local peculiarities, 162; musical in- 
struments, 162; classification of celebra- 
tions, 163; Tastoanes, 163; danza de la 
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Conquista, 166; Pastores, 167; blessing 

of the animals, 168; burning of Judas, 

169 ; importance of collection, 169. 
Superstitions, 55, 71, 112, 130, 147, 222. 


Tales and Legends, 71, 121, 194, 211, 228, 
278, 279. 
Trowbridge, A. W., Negro Customs and 
Folk-Stories of Jamaica : 
Wake for the dead, 279; love of long 


words, 280; Obeah, 281; Anansi, 282; 
Anansi and the lady in the well, 283; 
the forgotten wife, 284; dinner ready? 
285; the end of Anansi, 286; Anansi 
stories told by nurse from Africa, 287. 


Williams, A. M,, A Miracle Play in the 
West Indies, 117-120. 


Witchcraft and magic, 129, 170, 224, 226, 





281, 290. 








